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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 

that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 


In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background 


THE TABLET 


is a weekly review unlike any other in this country, and more and more discerning 
readers find its value to them year by year. THE TABLET is obtainable from any news- 
agent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from the Publisher, 128 Sloane Street, London, 
S.W.1, price 45s. per annum, post free. Send a postcard for a specimen copy. 





Home treatment for 


FLU and FEVERISH COLDS 


The first sign of Influenza need not be a cold, 
though it very often is so. The really certain signs are a 
temperature of, say, 100 or higher, and aching limbs. 


As soon as such signs appear, take these steps:— 
Go home, put a hot water Continue to take two ‘Anadin 


’ 


bottle in your bed and prepare 
a hot lemon drink. 

Get into bed; take two ‘Anadin’ 
Tablets with your hot drink. 

If you have a temperature of, say, 
over 100, send a message to your 
doctor telling him what your tem- 
perature is and what you have done. 


The facts about ‘Anadin’ 


Tablets every 4 hours, or more 
frequently if your doctor advises 
it, until the acute stages of the 
*flu are over. 

Stay in bed until your tem- 
perature has been normal for at 
least 24 hours. 


The modern balanced formula of ‘Anadin’ is based on aspirin and 
phenacetin (antipyretics and analgesics), together with caffeine and 
quinine, two valuable stimulants which counteract side-effects. 

‘Anadin’ effectively lowers the temperature, relieves headaches and 
muscular pains, wards off depression, acts fast and is perfectly safe to use. 
‘Anadin’ is, of course, designed for the relief of all kinds of pain. It is 
available from chemists everywhere at 1/10d. and 3/8d. 
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VOLTAGE OF DELIGHT 
An Appraisal of Roy Campbell—IiI 


By 
W. H. GARDNER 


N 1927 Roy Campbell left his native Natal for England, and 
Je the following year The Wayzgoose was published in London. 

From now on, if we deduct a visit to Rome in 1939, service 
in the British Army (mainly in Kenya) from 1941 to 1945, and 
the period 1946-52, spent as a producer at the B.B.C. in London, 
he worked intermittently or simultaneously as a writer, cattle- 
man, fisherman, horse-dealer and peasant-gentleman-farmer, 
living successively in Provence, Spain and, finally, Portugal. 
For these countries, each characterised by the fighting bull 
rather than the dull ox, he developed a particular affection, 
and under their skies he moved spiritually from a disillusioned 
Shavian liberalism to a staunch, bucolic and even fiery Catho- 
licism. 

It has been said recently that his former sympathy with the 
African natives changed to an active support of Nationalist 
apartheid, this change being an aspect of his addiction to an ugl 
and repressive Fascism. Now though he was often iliberal, 
provoking, or even brutal in his utterances, and loved to shock 
all inflexible minds, whether conservative or “advanced,” he 
had certainly spoken with conviction in an article called “‘Fetish 
Worship in South Africa.” 


I believe that the power behind the universe is something better 
than an unimportant old parson or predikant with a colour pre- 
judice and a dirty puritanical mind. 

Crudely put; but the feeling and belief would hardly have been 

modified even as late as 1954, when he showed a deeper under- 

standing of the South African racial problem. To Roy Campbell, 

a Zulu servant, a Spanish peasant and a Bloomsbury intellectual 
t Voorslag, July 1926. 
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were all equally men. So long as they did not attack him first, 
or regard his request for a small loan as the cue for a sermon on 
self-reliance, all people found him kindly and likeable. He could 
lash his enemies and exasperate his friends, but he could also 
admit a fault and knew how to make the amende honorable. 
True, a “Red” label always evoked his antipathy, but a black 
skin never. Admittedly, Campbell did go through a phase, 
from about 1934 to 1939, in which the guiding power of one 
strong man like Hitler or Mussolini seemed to him the best 
antidote for the threatened drift of democratic socialism towards 
communistic slavery or sheer anarchy, and he always admired 
Franco and Salazar; but he was never a member of any Fascist 
organisation. His intense individualism and love of freedom led 
him back, paradoxically, to the Catholic Church (cf. Patmore) 
and, more logically, into the British Army, where he rubbed 
shoulders with many of those English “pommies,” “wowsers” 
and “Charlies” for whom he had previously shown scant respect. 

The opinion of most people who knew him as a man has aoe 
summed up by two of his Army officers:! “I had a great affection 
for him. . . . He was a real man of nature with a wonderful 
innocence; he could vituperate, but with a generosity that we 
had to accept as one accepts thunder. And like many strong 
men he was tender. When he smiled it was like a child of two.” 
In view of his regrettable touch of anti-Semitism, the following 
is interesting: “In Nairobi a group of us used to meet him for 
informal discussions; several of the members were clever young 
Jewish students from Palestine, then serving in the Army. We 
called Roy Campbell ‘maestro,’ I remember, and it was a pleasant 
interlude in the war for all of us.” This same officer comments 
also on Campbell’s work at the B.B.C.: “He produced a series 
of short stories which I wrote and broadcast. To me he seemed 
a most sympathetic and inspiring producer.” These impressions, 
which are corroborated by my own personal dealings with 
Campbell, should be kept in mind as we consider the moral 
force as well as the aesthetic value of his writings. 

As regards values in English poetry he had already said, in 
Voorslag: 


After the death of Byron we descend almost vertiginously 


t Mr. Andrew Cruikshank and Major S. C. Mason respectively, in letters to 
the present writer. 
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_ through the later Wordsworth, Tennyson, Swinburne, Morris 
and Wilde till we land in the puddle of Georgian poetry. 


Long before the academic critics, he had published his apprecia- 
tion of D. H. Lawrence, Wilfred Owen, the Sitwells and T. S. 
Eliot, about whose Waste Land he wrote, anticipating Dr. Leavis: 


[Its] publication marks a new era in English Poetry. It is one of 
the most relentlessly honest works of the age. . . . Mr. Eliot’s 
poetry is stunted, tortured and twisted. It is unpleasant, like dry 
clotted blood. Yet it is all the more valuable in that it is the blood of 
a human heart. . . . To read Mr. Eliot’s poems is to realise the 
necessity for new values in modern life. There must be a great 
destruction in the human consciousness: we must gibe, sneer, 
and ridicule our venerable reviewers into epileptic fits: we have 
plenty of muck to clear out of the way before we can start the 
great work of reconstruction. (June 1926.) 


Campbell’s own share in this work of therapeutic destruction 
was continued in both Adamastor (1930) and The Georgiad. In 
“The Albatross” he seems to symbolise his own isolation as a 
poet and his own too precipitous attempt to reform South Africa: 


. .. shot down by stormy guns 
How shamefully these great sprained sinews drag 
That bracketed my purpose with the Sun’s. 


In “Poets in Africa” he tacitly bracketed his purpose with that 
of those earlier liberal writers, Thomas Pringle and Olive 
Schreiner, both of whom he admired. Addressing William 


Plomer he affirms: 


We had no time for make-believe 
So early each began 

To wear his liver on his sleeve, 

To snarl and be an angry man... 


Our nerves are fire, we have been stung 
By the tarantulas of truth. 


That last line gives out a theme which is recurrent in Adamastor. 
And what truth? we may ask. First, the ontological truth which 
all true poetry embodies. Secondly, the important ethno- 
poetic truth revealed in two fine “native” poems. In “The Serf” 
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the Zulu ploughman represents a vigorous though conquered 
people who will eventually overthrow even civilised domination: 


But as the turf divides 
I see in the slow progress of his strides 
Over the toppled clods and falling flowers 
The timeless, surly patience of the serf 
That moves the nearest to the naked earth 
And ploughs down palaces, and thrones, and towers. 


To some minds the lips that utter such truth are venomous. 

“The Zulu Girl,” an apparently simple variation on the same 
theme, is actually full of subtleties, which I have analysed else- 
where.! My critique, when shown to Campbell, rather staggered 
him, for he had always prided himself on his contempt for 
ambiguities and hidden meanings. When I mentioned Goethe's 
belief that a critic might well see more in a poem than the poet 
himself does, Campbell agreed; he then admitted that he had 
not consciously written the poem in the way suggested by my 
analysis, but added that what I had discovered there sotihly 
accounted for the poem’s popularity. 

Thirdly, there is Campbell’s special vision of truth which has 
been admirably summed up in the recently published Critical 
Survey of South African Poetry in English :? 


To Campbell, wild creatures such as those of the veld, with their 
grace of movement and untamable spirit, have always served as 
symbols of the life of freedom and independence which he would 
have for human beings, and his shaped contests with them have 
been a source of spiritual exultation. This proud vision of beauty 
“volted with delight” is probably South Africa’s greatest gift to 
him. It is revealed in his scornful attitude towards the smugness 
and unadventurous mediocrity of modern city life, its meaningless 
pursuits and employments, its mechanical patterns and drab order 


of society, in both his prose— 
“The obscenity of the sham ideals of the crowd, the mental 


non-existence of the man in the street, the huge unwieldy 
paralysis of the gods, are flung before one in their grim reality. ...” 
(Review of The Waste Land, loc. cit.) 


t “Poetry and Actuality”: Theoria, No. 3 (Univ. of Natal, 1950). 
2 By G. M. Miller and Howard Sergeant (Balkema, Cape Town; 1957). 
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and in his poetry: 
“I sing the people; shall the Muse den 
The weak, the blind, the humble or | the lame 
Who have no purpose save to multiply, 
Who have no rill save all to be the same: 


I sing the people as I watch, untamed, etc.” 
(“A Song for the People.’’) 


Campbell’s own sense of mission and direction was at this time 
somewhat vague. He was partly hitting out at his own feeling of 
futility, his own inability to see some supreme and beneficent 
Power guiding the universe. He was almost ripe for submission 
to some great cause. Among the poems which express the poet’s 
proud or uneasy isolation in a world of drab material values the 
most memorable are “The Making of a Poet,” “Mazeppa” 
(more concise and vivid than Byron’s), and the sublime “Tristan 
da Cunha,” which universalises not only a rare poet’s wonder 
and dilemma but also the dedicated apartness of every sensitive 
young idealist vis-a-vis the flux of Time: 


Yet what of these dark crowds amid whose flow 
I battle like a rock, aloof and friendless, 

Are not their generations vague and endless 

The waves, the strides, the feet on which I go? 


In the same volume we find exquisite nature lyrics like 
“Autumn,” “The Zebras” and the well-known “Horses on the 
Camargue,” with its physical panache, supple rhythm, and moral 
climax: 

Still out of hardship bred, 

Spirits of power and beauty and delight 

Have ever on such frugal pastures fed 

And loved to course with tempests through the night. 


The beginnings of a “heavenlier heart” are suggested in “Mass 
at Dawn” and clearly stated in the playfully serious “St. Peter 
of the Three Canals’’—a poem so richly “conceited” as to be 
alien, like much of Donne and Crashaw, to any stolid English 
taste. There is a touch of the metaphysical manner in this and 
in a fair number of Campbell’s later poems. His meanings, 
despite his claim in “A Good Resolution,” do not always show 


Clear as a milk-white feather in a crow,— 
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and are not always so crystal-clear that they can be perceived and 
felt with little effort: one could name many good poems that 
would exercise all the skill of even the most discerning and sensi- 
tive readers—poems from “To a Young Man with Pink Eyes” 
to the subtle “A Jug of Water.” 

Adamastor makes us sharply aware of Campbell’s stylistic 
weaknesses: the overworking of certain colourful epithets and 
verbs of violent action (“rosy,” “silver,” “fusillading,” “‘catar- 
acting”); the too blatant repetition of whole images (“stitches 
of fire,” “ghostly pollen,” etc.) ; the mannerism of the appo- 
sitional metaphor with “‘of” (“mambas of deceit,” “baobabs of 
fire”). Again, some poems are chains of images too loosely 
connected with, or by, a core of significance, a central passion. 
Nevertheless, his faults are germane to his outstanding merits, 
and the total impression is one of power and loveliness—the 
utterance of authentic genius. 

Campbell’s best long neo-classical satire, The Georgiad (1933), 
is an attack on those second-rate poets of the 1920's who 
flourished under the indulgent editor-dictatorship of J. C. (now 
Sir John) Squire. In couplets of great verve, all twinkling with 
malicious wit or chuckling with broad fun, the four long Parts 
pour ridicule over and through the literary and moral follies 
of the age, as this satirist saw them. A somewhat farcical plot 
built loosely round the Rabelaisian figure of Androgyno tries 
to knit the whole together, but the effect is that of headlong 
improvisation rather than controlled argument. The poet lashes 
the decadent romanticism of the “week-end poets’ and the 
sentimental humanitarianism of the dog-cat-goldfish and rabbit- 
lovers (“There are enough hedge-songster poets to fill a large 
asylum, people who kindle . . . over daisies and buttercups 
when the world is rocking on precarious hinges.” —Voorslag, 
1926). On the moral side he belabours the affectations of Blooms- 
bury, scientific humanism, the new psychology, and all those 
abnormalities or perversions (e.g., free love and homosexuality) 
which seemed to proceed therefrom. Only a sharp personal 
animus could have provoked the ruthless if hilarious savaging of 
a certain poetess, thinly disguised as “Georgiana,” together with 
her prize-winning georgic poem. Some of the most ungentle- 

y passages are technically so successful and funny that to 
say that they leave a bad taste in the mouth is merely to add to 
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the mischief; but whether the satirist was, or thought he was, 
morally justified, he must still be arraigned for coarseness and 
bad taste. Most of The Georgiad is not the subtle, controlled 
rapier-play of Dryden and Pope at their best; yet a work so 
full of neatly applied comic ideas is a considerable intellectual 
feat and will always have a literary as well as historical value. 
Immediately, it helped to clear the way for a deeper appreciation 
of the greater modern poets—Hardy, Hopkins, Yeats and Eliot; 
and incidentally it showed how far Campbell had moved away 
from the Shavian humanists: 


For with deep broodings and colossal pains 
They hatch Utopias from their dusty sore 
Which are but Hells, built on a cheap, clean plan, 
Edens of abnegation, dread to scan, 

Founded upon a universal ban: 

For banned from thence is all that fires and thrills, 
Pain, vengeance, danger or the clash of wills— 

So vastly greater is their fear of strife 

And hate of danger than their love of life. 


Such an indictment is necessary, perhaps, to restore a lost balance; 
yet modern movements towards a wider social justice, the miti- 
gation of pain, and the curtailment of strife are also, surely, 
aspects of human wisdom. 

In his second book of poems mainly lyrical, Flowering Reeds 
(1933), Campbell has obviously tried to temper his earlier 
exuberance, with the result that the collection as a whole shows 
a slight falling-off in poetic verve and colour. There are, however, 
rich compensations. In a series of octosyllabic sonnets, this 
constant lover paints Goya-like portraits of his wife’s exotic 
beauty. “The Flowering Reed”’ reveals a new desire to transcend 
“the fury and the mire of human veins” and to discover the 
‘Eternal amid the flux of Time. The phoenix-theme given out 
in the earlier “Resurrection” is now developed with variations 
in “Autumn Plane” and “Canaan,” and this new preoccupation 
with “all that triumphs and returns” shows the trend of the 
poet’s mind towards Christian platonism: 


Tornadoing as flame through grass 
Eternal beauty flares alone 
To build herself a blazing throne 


Out of the world’s desire. (““Canaan.’’) 
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In “Choosing a Mast,” a perfectly realised lyric, Campbell not 
only infuses new life into the mythological “oread” and “‘dryad,” 
but also, with his vigorous animism evokes the Ideal as when the 
pine-mast takes on first a feminine sacramental grace— 


Who now of the white spray must take the veil 
—and lastly a masculine heroic strength: 


My pine shall be the archer of the gale 
While on the bending willow curves the sail 
From whose great bow the long keel shooting home 


Shall fly, the feathered arrow of the foam. 


More subtle and daring is “The Gum Trees,” which, in its use 
of paradox and relativity, becomes almost a metaphysical 
lei of a cosmic mystery. Having spoken of the “rapid 
stillness, anchored flight” of these airy, tapering avenues, he says: 


The impetus their beauty breeds 

Is like a silver current hurled 
Majestic through the noiseless reeds 
Of some less transitory world; . . . 


. .. Their march is one victorious race 


Of immobility with time; 


In 1933 Campbell was still groping for the ultimate meaning, 
purpose: 

They, too, have dreamed they sought a goal 

When merely from themselves they fled. 


His own proud poverty, and contempt for those scientific and 
economic utopias which threatened to rob man of his inde- 
pendence and spirit, could not provide a permanently satisfying 
creed, a positive explanation of those dynamic forms and forces 
in nature which had stirred his creative energies. In 1934, soon 
after his removal to Spain, he and his wife were received into the 
Catholic Church, and his apparently Saul-like conversion was 
recorded later, in “To Mary, After the Red Terror”: 


You led me to the feet of Christ 
Who threatened me with lifted quirt, 
But by its loving fury sliced 

I staggered upright from the dirt. 


What follows would probably have proved true, in the original 
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ot Eliotic sense, even if Campbell had not been tragically killed in 


a car accident: 
And that is why I cannot simper ; 


Nor sigh, nor whine in my harangue— 
Instead of ending with a whimper : 
My life will finish with a bang. ) 
Having attacked the “Sham Brownings” of the Auden school, , 
Campbell proceeded, in Mithraic Emblems (1936), to develop his | 
own brand of obscurity, possibly under the influence of “late j 
Yeats” and Eliot. Like Eliot, he realised that he could not present 
{ his new religious experiences in genuine original poetry unless 
he avoided the conventional Christian symbols. He therefore 
adopted a symbolism derived from Mithraism, the religion 
which had been intermediary between primitive Sun-worship 
and early Christianity and which had left its tauromachian mark 
on the Catholic peoples of Provence, Spain and Portugal. The 
f series of compact shorter-sonnets called Mithraic Frieze indicates | 
an overdue development in Campbell’s thought and manner. ; 
After a key-quotation from Mistral, he claims that many things 
in the Mithraic religion “were as prophetic of the central and 
outstanding event in human history as the writings of Isaiah. 
Mithras has as much right to Christian treatment as almost any 
other precursor, especially by the cowboy exercising his profes- 
4 sion. Mithras became the vassal of Christ, His cowboy, in fact.” 
In “The Altar,” the poet compares the killing of the bull by 
Mithras to the slaughter of his own flower-fed years by Time and 
the Will of God. (In these poems, the Bull stands for what we 
both worship and slay—Christ, and our own Self-hood.) In the 
act of self-surrender each man’s “death,” like that of the Bull, 
9 isa Crucifixion or Passion. So in the next poem, “The Solar 
Enemy,” Christ is the Matador, the Sun-God: 
) Enemy of my inward night 
and victor of its bestial Signs 
whose arm against the Bull designs 
the red veronicas of light . . . 


¢ To inherit Heaven—that “dawn beyond the world” and “sky 
of intellectual fire,” here symbolised by the Matador’s scarlet 
cape—we men must suffer, aspiring to it in our final agony, 
our hearts admitting the Sun-God’s rays—thrust through by the 
Seven Swords of Vision, to each of which a separate poem is 
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dedicated. If there is some preciosity there is also a Yeatsian 
condensed power in the whole symbolic scheme, and Baudelaire’s 
“Correspondances” or Rimbaud’s “Voyelles” might have 

suggested the identification of the Seven Swords with the seven 
hues of the rainbow, 

whose unison becomes a white 

revolving disc of stainless fire 

and sights the eye of that sole star 

that, in the heavy clods we are, 


the kindred seeds of fire can spy .. . 
and especially in the concluding poem, where the poet sees Christ 
” The Blue Man walking on the sea; 


The Green, beneath the summer tree, 
Who called the children; then the Gold, 
With palms; the Orange, flaring bold 
With scourges; Purple in the garden 
(As Greco saw): and then the Red 
Torero (Him who took the toss 

And rode the black horns of the cross— 
But rose snow-silver from the dead !) 


Other poems in Mithraic Emblems echo the world-wide 
economic struggle and the first rumblings of the Spanish Civil 
War, expressing with great richness of baroque imagery Camp- 
bell’s conviction that the uncurbed materialistic forces of “Pro- 

ess,” which were menacing Spain and all other countries, 
would inevitably be overthrown by the faith and courage of 
the natural gay pious man, symbolised by the Spanish vaquero. 
In this respect such poems as “The Sling,” “To the Survivors,” 
“After the Horse-Fair,” “Faith” and ‘ , a ae of Rails: Voice 
of the Steel” deserve, and indeed demand, the closest reading: 


These tons of metal rusting in the rain 

(Iron on strike) are singing one refrain: 

Let steel hang idle, burning rust devour, 
Till Beauty smile upon the face of Power 
And Love unsheathe me from the rust again. . 


My rails that rove me through the bien corn 
Bring me the tidings of a world unborn: 

My sleepers escalading to the skies 

Beyond the far horizons seem to rise 


And form a Jacob’s ladder to the morn. (“Junction of Rails.”) 
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—all of which is prophetic of Campbell’s great collaboration 
with St. a3 of the Cross. 

Campbell’s next important work, Flowering Rifle: A Poem from 
the Battlefield of Spain (1939), shows the extent of his involvement 
on Franco’s side in the Civil War; it shows also such fierce 
partisanship and contempt for the opposing forces, both political 
and military, that it is well, before considering it, to quote the 
following cooler lines from “Faith”: 


What matter Left or Right 
So in our hearts the light 
For which we thirst? 


It is a pity that such magnanimity did not temper the indignation 
and abuse in Flowering Rifle, which is as uncompromising as a 
broadside from a battleship: the only light we see in the 
opponent’s hulk is that of a bursting shell. The poet calls the work 
an “epic”; but it contains little real action or formal organisation, 
and in spite of its searing wit the style is too argumentative, 
uneven (or plain low), the tone is too flagrantly propagandist, 
to sustain the epic dignity which is certainly achieved in parts. 
True, there are situations in life in which the virtuous see only 
“Black, white; right, wrong” and only the poltroon sees restful 
shades of grey; and in that respect Campbell, as a Catholic and 
a lover of the old Spain, was strictly logical, faithful to his role 
of “‘archaic figure” in a world of new-fangled follies. His poem 
is a modern crusader’s counterblast to the vicious campaign of 
misrepresentation which had blackened Franco’s heroic rebellion 
and whitewashed the “Red” atrocities of the Republican régime, 
including the undoubted burning of churches and murdering 
of priests. In 1950 a T.L.S. reviewer said that a theme worthy of 
Campbell’s violence would be Christ’s scourging of the traders 
in the Temple. Well, Campbell had already imitated and at 
times (probably) shocked his Master in the two thousand swashing 
couplets of Flowering Rifle. 
There is plenty of epigrammatic wisdom like 





For he who puts mere labour to the fore 
Will drive the finer angels from the door. . . . 


O world gone imbecile! each way one looks 
Humanitarians slobbering over crooks! 
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Till one could wish a death by their own knout 

To those who made religions out of doubt 

Like rabid bloodhounds maddening men to slaughter 
Who blame their hydrophobia on the Water; . . . 


together with such crude generalisations and witty half-truths as: 


Where all that’s Groupy, Left, or Meetingoid 
Must go the chainpulled way of Marx and Freud... . 


Experience better serves the most Unread 
Who carry no Boloney home to bed. 


Campbell is at his tenderest and best when he is describing some 
latter-day Spanish martyrs awaiting their end: 

Till those who came to do the deed of spite 

Seemed helpless sheep: and these the tigers cruel 

Who leapt on their own flesh to rend and tire 

As ruthlessly as fire consumes the fuel. 

Prayer was their work (as work’s the prayer of slaves), 

Whom such an iron servitude made ies 

Of any purpose but to burn, and Be 

That Life for which our own are yawning graves. 

The gibe of some “pommie critic” that Campbell was merely 

a “Talking Bronco” gave the latter just the title he needed for 
his last volume of original verse—mainly satirical. The gibe, 
though silly, was not wholly unprovoked: in the ears of a bus-, 
car- and counter-jumping people, Roy Campbell had rung the 
changes on horses, bulls and king-sized Spanish peasants a little 
too often; moreover his own way of “going rustic” seemed, to 
Bloomsbury, no more feasible as a cure for the world’s complex 
evils than the country raptures of the Georgians. Certain eminent 
Left-wing or Pink-Neutral poets had openly reprobated and 
boycotted Campbell because of his alleged Fascism, and when 
in 1941 he shamed most of them by joining the British Army as 
a private—to defend that very Democracy which he had so 
often ridiculed, while they had chosen to “jostle for places 
beneath the sounding-board of the Ministry of Information,” 
they thoughtlessly forgot to make due restitution. In the light of 
subsequent events, and in the stinging satire of Talking Bronco 
(1946), Campbell seemed to have the last laugh, but here and 
elsewhere he made that laugh last a shade longer than the polite 
Houyhnhnms would have allowed. His resounding sale on 


““MacSpaunday”’ (his composite enemy-symbol) were all part of 
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his bare-fisted war against sham and his passionate defence of 
the Spanish-Christian cause; but his refusal to concede anything 
to MacSpaunday’s undoubted gifts and well-meaning humanity 
was a weakness which ought to have been corrected by his own 
“Monologue” : 

For I have lived, of three crusades, 

The heroism and the pathos, 

Seen how the daft illusion fades, 

And learned of victory the bathos . . . 


It is the iron that brands us men— 
Both friend and enemy as one, 

The sword of Victory, and then 

The Victor’s crutch, when all is done! 


The more gracious Campbell reappears in the Crashavian passion 
of “The Carmelites of Toledo” —the apotheosis of the Spanish 
martyrs, and in the gay symbolic fantasy of “Dreaming Spires” — 
the apotheosis of the African giraffe! 


Each his own stairway, tower or stylite, 
Ascending on his saintly way 

Up rungs of gold into the twilight 
And leafy ladders of the day. 


In one sense, Campbell reached his spiritual zenith in his great 
translation of the mystical poems of St. John of the Cross. 
Whether he could have gone very far in that direction by virtue 
of his own experience and inspiration (as T. S. Eliot did), or could 
(like Yeats) have accepted the whole of life and developed a more 
comprehensive poetry of common humanity, even “wowsers,” 
is at present doubtful. Among the latest pieces in Collected Poems, 
Vol. 2, are such satisfying things as “The Rodeo of the Centaurs,” 
“Spooring an Angel,” with its Patmorean rhythm, and “The 
Singing Hawk,”’ with its vibrant tone and personal symbolism; 
but although these indicate no loss of power they do not suggest 
a broadening of horizons. Unless a third volume reveals an un- 
expectedly rich output of fine original poems since 1950 it will 
be reasonable to think, as many do, that in spite of his superb 
achievement he failed to fulfil the high expectations raised by 
The Flaming Terrapin and Adamastor—a failure due either to a 
definite iearttecnagh Tenination or to his not having extended his 
knowledge and deepened his insight by wide reading and many- 
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sided thought. Yet if his turning to translation was a sign of 
exhaustion, the act itself proved creative, for besides his San Juan 
his renderings into English of Baudelaire’s Fleurs du Mal and of 
other French, Spanish and Portuguese poems have, on the strength 
of their accuracy and unlaboured sureness of phrasing, established 
him as one of the greatest poetic translators in our language. 

Campbell’s prose works were written primarily to boil the 
pot; hence as a prose writer he was an artist at ease, the poet 
in undress—without his singing robes and “strong guitar” (for 
he was an unashamed verbal musician) but by no means the poet 
off duty. His prose style was as gracefully free from literary 
pretensions as that of Pope or Burns was stiff with them; it was 
‘vivid, natural and vigorous,” as he said good prose always must 
be. His critical monograph on Lorca throws valuable light on 
two poets and a period, and his recent book on Portugal is as 
much a self-portrait as a fascinating glance at a country, a people 
and a culture. Light on a Dark Horse, which has superseded Broken 
Record as the poet’s unfinished autobiography, should, together 
with Taurine Provence, continue to charm, amuse and bewilder 
both those who seek the full personality behind the poems and 
also those who prefer to circumvent the poetry, which they would 
misunderstand, and come at the inevitable abnormalities and 
scandals; but the goings on here are not sexual or amatory, 
but merely anecdotal. In Campbell’s frequent tall stories a 
genuine and mature love of adventure and a pure eye for beauty 
become embarrassingly involved with the impetuosity of an 
imaginative child who cannot clearly distinguish between fact 
and fantasy. (That, of course, is a modern euphemism, at which 
Campbell himself might sniff.) As a raconteur he was almost 
Falstaffian. Like that other cherub-faced giant, he had wit, 
invention and joie de vivre, but he lacked the prurience and the 
culpable guile; and if we consider the range of his qualities, 
from arrogance and “bloody-mindedness” to humility and 
kindliness, he was even more complex. 

Roy Campbell’s fame will rest mainly on his poems, which 
came into being as naturally as the ripe fruit in “Pomegranates” — 


In whose half-opened husks we see 
Where the blood of autumn swells, 
The membranes and the rosy cells 


To which the sunbeam is the bee: 
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Like musing hours with patience fraught 
Until their secret gems be shown, 

And through their inward toil alone 
Made royal with a crown of thought. 


Campbell’s image-making is charged with the instress of God’s 
- eur. As a poet, he showed his piety in those numerous 

rilliant similitudes which seem to explore, cell by cell, the 
inexhaustible miracle of Creation. As a mere man, he felt obliged 
to write Light on a Dark Horse: 


so as to repay my debt to Almighty God and to my parents, for 
letting me loose in such a world, to plunder its miraculous litera- 
tures, and languages, and wines; to savour its sights, forms, colours, 

erfumes, and sounds; to see so many superb cities, oceans, lakes, 
coos rivers, sierras, pampas, and plains, with their beasts, birds, 
trees, crops, flowers—and above all, their men and women, who 
are by far the most interesting of all. 


ON AFRICA’S 
VANISHING FRONTIERS 


By 
CZESLAW JESMAN 


me the vivid impressions of a journey I made in January 

1954 into Gomu Gofa, the southernmost province of the 
Ethiopian Empire, marching with the north-eastern corner of 
Kenya. It is one of the last pockets of the truly unknown in 
Africa, one of its last, vanishing frontiers. 

The Horn of Africa abounds in what could be termed as 
“frontier areas” in the nineteenth-century American meaning 
of the words; most of the Ogaden Desert, the north-western 
frontier of Kenya, the Lorian Swamp and the Jubaland confines, 
Gomu Gofa and Sudanese Equatoria, and most of the Ethiopian- 
Sudanese border. Few maps of them exist which could aspire to 


\ RECENT PRESS COMMUNIQUE from Nairobi brought back to 
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any accuracy. They are populated by dissimilar and mutuall 
hostile tribes, still indifferently known to the outside world. 
Regular administrative processes are but intermittent in these vast 
territories, and have little permanent effect upon them. Little 
attempt is made by their theoretical sovereigns to police the tribes. 
Their very locations and names are as much a matter of conjecture 
and speculation as the names of mountain ranges, rivers, and the 
valleys they are wont to inhabit. 

The Kenya communiqué said that in mid-October the Turkana 
tribesmen, encamped between Liwan and Kokuru on the Sudan- 
Ethiopian-Kenya border near the northern tip of Lake Rudolf, 
were attacked in force by Merille or Galeb warriors, operating 
from the adjacent Ethiopian territory, i.e., from Gomu Gofa. 
These intertribal feuds are common in north-east Africa, particu- 
larly in its numerous desert enclaves. But the attention paid to 
them by distant governments, and a back-wash of diplomatic 
protests exchanged between Great Britain and Ethiopia on the 
subject, are indicative of the profound transformation which has 
taken place in this region within the last few years. | 

The Galeb or Gelubba, and the Turkana, their near kinsmen, 
belong to the most primitive tribes of Africa. Both are Hamites 
by race, and in their natural habitat dispense with all forms of 
clothing. Instead they pay a great deal of attention to their head 
ornaments. The Galeb prolong their skulls by moulds of claylike 
substance hardened into the consistency of wood, and embellish 
them with boars’ tusks, feathers, or carved wooden ornaments. 
Furthermore, the Galeb usually wear heavy bone ornaments in 
their lower lip, which distend them and bare their filed teeth. 
Some of the incisors are knocked out as a precaution against 
tetanus. The Galeb never wash. They are copper-brown in colour, 
sparsely bearded, and of haughty and overbearing demeanour. 
In Ethiopia they are renowned for their ferocity and independence. 
They never formally submitted themselves to the representatives 
of the late Emperor Menelik II, and today they merely acknow- 
ledge, as an unavoidable nuisance, but hardly an effective curb on 
their lawless activities, the presence in their midst of the represen- 
tatives of the Emperor Haile Selassie. As a rule, they are left to 
their own devices. Their tribal areas are almost inaccessible to 
travellers and police inspectors alike, and contain no mineral 


tiches of obvious appeal. They are shepherds of necessity, but 
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by preference and choice they are warriors and cattle raiders. 
Their forays against their neighbours are endemic, a custom of 
timeless antiquity. These have increased in scope and frequency in 
the last twenty-five years, when substantial quantities of modern 
rifles and ammunition were obtained by them, and in particular 
after the Italian invasion of 1935. Both World Wars have by- 
passed the Galeb. 


It was after a fairly arduous journey that we finally reached 
Ghidole, the capital of Gomu Gofa. On maps on which it is 
marked it is supposed to be a town; in actual fact it is hardly any- 
thing more imposing than a mountain slope with clusters of huts 
alternating with groves of the incredibly fast-growing eucalyptus; 
one or two official buildings, a Swedish Mission and a few shops; 
and, holding pride of place, the Governor’s residence and the 
school. 

Ethiopia is often criticised by strangers and Ethiopians alike— 
rather foolishly—for failing to achieve Western standards of 
efficiency in various fields of modern technology and administra- 
tion. Yet even her most jaundiced critic could not find much 
wrong with her single-minded, dogged and constructive effort to 
spread education to the farthest corners of the Empire, regardless 
of cost. Naturally, an enterprise of this magnitude is a slow and 
halting affair. The complexities involved in it are enormous, and 
the ultimate result is still a matter of conjecture. All the same, one 
cannot fail to notice that the keynote of the reign of Emperor 
Haile Selassie is education, and its landmarks are school-buildings, 
unpretentious and functional (originally designed by a British 
architect) which have sprung up in the most unlikely places: and 
this in spite of the immense difficulties of transport and of rising 
costs. 

' The Governor of Gomu Gofa, an army general, received us 
affably and in a well-cut uniform. He had a mass of administrative 
details at his fingertips: statistics, shortcomings, difficulties, lack of 
roads and other means of communication with the capital, 
indifferently trained staff, lack of cultural amenities of any kind. 
Any mid-Victorian empire-builder would have been impressed 
with the difficulties. Yet the wheels of state, though they creaked, 
were in motion. The general was plump, sleek and unperturbed; 


if only he could build two main roads. 
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One morning during our stay we were invited to attend a 
meeting between the Governor and the King of the Galeb, who 
was accompanied by his Minister for War. A knot of interested 
bystanders stood outside the compound of the Governor’s resi- 
dence; whilst within, several naked Galeb stood with magnificent 
and contemptuous unconcern, their shields and spears lying on 
the ground beside them. We pushed past the curious and entered 
the house. The Governor’s secretary led us to the audience room. 
In the centre the chieftain of the Galeb and his minister sat on 
chairs made of tree trunks, elaborately carved and peculiar to this 
area. Both were dressed in denim shorts and shirts. With their 
peculiar head ornaments this incongruous attire made them look 
like overgrown boy scouts. “They must put on shirts and 
trousers,” whispered our interpreter, “whenever they appear 
before the Governor. The Moloksi has ordered it”—Moloksi 
being the Amharic term for monk. 

The interview seemed interminable; and I was amazed at the 
composure of the Ethiopian Governor. The manner of the Galeb 
was openly insolent and threatening. The discussion turned on 
the usual business of stolen cattle, police intervention, and a few 
unexplained corpses. The really intriguing aspect of the case was 
the implied influence of the Moloksi upon official procedure. We 
had seen him a couple of times already: a shrivelled and unobtru- 
sive priest, in the round cape and off-white monastic turban of 
the Ethiopian regular clergy. At the Governor’s dinner party we 
attended, he took no part in the conversation, effacing himself in 
every way. But when the jovial school-inspector started to sing a 
ribald ditty, he was sharply called to order; the Moloksi was 
present! Not that the monk had objected to it himself, either 
overtly or by implication. 

Before we left Ghidole we had yet another occasion to observe 
the impact of the monk’s presence. Two itinerant pedlars came to 
blows, rolling in the dust amidst the shouts and laughter of the 
onlookers. In the end a police constable appeared, separated them, 
and took them to the Moloksi to make peace. Yet as far as one 
could judge, the monk had no official status. “Oh, he is just 
here,” said an official, when I queried him on the subject. The 
unprepossessing monk represented another of those fluid, almost 
intangible, and outwardly moribund institutions or conventions 


of Ethiopia, which have shown such uncanny vitality and 
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resilience through whole millennia, and have assured the survival 
of vestigial but organic and autochthonous Christian civilisation in 
the highlands of Ethiopia in the face of virtually hopeless odds. 

Outwardly the present-day Church in Ethiopia is wholly 
Erastian. For long centuries it has chafed under the restrictions 
imposed upon it by the Monophysite Coptic Church of Egypt. 
The Alexandrian patriarchs made no secret that they considered 
the Ethiopians as somewhat embarrassing relatives, whose Church 
was treated as a handmaiden of her Egyptian mother. The Abuna, 
or the Head of the Ethiopian Church, was invariably an Egyptian 
ecclesiastic, and only he was endowed with the authority to ordain 
Ethiopian lower clergy. A pseudo-canon of the Council of 
Nicaea was invoked by the See of Alexandria to justify this 
peculiar arrangement, which became one of the cherished tradi- 
tions of the Ethiopian Church. It came to an end only during the 
short-lived Italian occupation of Ethiopia. The Italians shot the 
patriot Abuna, and severed all connections between the Ethiopian 
Church and the Alexandrine Patriarchate. Although the Italian 
nominee, an Ethiopian by birth, was deposed by the cendiiined 
Imperial Government in 1941, the age-long link was snapped 
decisively. 

After the liberation, ecclesiastical affairs were left in suspense. 
A multicornered tug-of-war ensued between the Emperor, the 
Patriarchate, at least two. contending Abunas, the principal 
monasteries like Debra Libanos, and the lower clergy. Very few 
details of these manoeuvres have percolated to the public know- 
ledge. One thing is certain; the age-long aspiration of the Ethio- 
pian sovereigns and people alike to have an independent hierarchy 
has been accomplished, paradoxically enough through the direct 
action of the Italian conquerors. This highly complex story has 


been adequately summarised by Margery Perham.t 


In the sixteen years that have elapsed since the return of Haile 
Selassie I to the throne of his ancestors, the Ethiopian Church, 
from the point of view of organisation, has surrendered herself to 
the national state. Abuna Basilios, an Ethiopian archbishop, is its 
hierarchical head today. He is a man of great personal sanctity, 
but a political nonentity—particularly as the Emperor, a deeply 
religious man, takes a personal interest in ecclesiastical affairs, 
and one of his closest advisers is a monk, Abba Henna. In any case, 

* Government of Ethiopia, by Margery Perham, 1948, pp. 101-137. 
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Abuna Basilios’s nomination was contrary to the traditions of the 
Ethiopian Church: before his elevation he was the Itchegué, the 
Chief Monk, and, as such, debarred from the supreme dignity. 

On 2 September, 1951, Abuna Basilios invested, rather than 
consecrated, five subordinate bishops, among them Abuna 
Marcos, the Bishop of Asmara, now styled Bishop of Eritrea, who 
had been elevated to this dignity by the Patriarch of Alexandria 
during the Italian rule in Eritrea and under strong political 
pressure. The investiture could be described as consecration only 
with many reservations: it was preceded by a ceremony of dis- 
tinctly caesaro-papist flavour. On the eve of investiture the 
bishops presented themselves at the Imperial Palace and thanked 
the Emperor; “being elected for the high office of bishop, our 
appointments having been confirmed by Your Majesty, we stand 
in your presence to pledge our allegiance to serve the Ethiopian 
National Church and Your Majesty.” 

The Imperial answer was couched in similar vein: “Welcoming 
your oath of loyalty to the Church and the State, We have 
pleasure to approve your formal investiture as bishops, following 
your election as such, according to the ecclesiastical rules.” Upon 
which Abuna Basilios thanked God “for enabling Your Imperial 
Majesty to bring to fruition the task . . . undertaken before. The 
investiture of the bishops . . . has become possible only through 
the efforts of Your Imperial Majesty.” Directly afterwards the 
new bishops received from the Imperial hands decorations and 
gold crosses, symbols of their ecclesiastical authority. 

It would, however, be erroneous to construe the above as an 
act of subservience of the spiritual to the temporal power. Such 
an interpretation would be entirely justified in the climate 
obtaining in Western Christendom, but Ethiopia represents a 
different tradition in the history of the Church, having strong 
affinities with that ecclesiastical pattern in which the Emperor was 
equal to the Apostles, not only according to the Court theo- 
logians, but in the popular imagery. The strictly theological 
validity of this proposition may be called into question; but 
there can be no doubt as to its social and political validity through- 
out the history of Byzantium. From it the Eastern Church drew 
her effectiveness as a civilising and pacifying agent—the mundane 
projection of her spiritual mission. 

t The Ethiopian Herald, No. 11, Vol. 8, 8 September 1951. 
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Readers of the late Fr. Kologrivov’s masterpiece on Russian 
spirituality will readily <7 that the texture of Eastern 
Christendom differs in many respects from its Western counter- 
part. Ecclesiastically, Ethiopia belongs to Eastern tradition, hence, 
for a correct evaluation of the importance of the Church in her 
national life we must judge according to her own standards. The 
intellectual climate resembles the eleventh rather than the twen- 
tieth century; ancestral ritualism, personal piety and a deliberatel: 
cultivated poverty of spirit, indifference to precision in any fiel 
tolerance of gross superstition for the ultimate benefit of the soul 
—these aspects could and should be disputed in terms of theology 
rather than condemned out of hand merely because they do not 
correspond to Western conceptions, Peon naturally there must 
be no compromise on basic duaiugieh premises. 

The Ethiopian Church continues to hold in its grip the Chris- 
tian Amharas, the backbone and the empire-builders of Ethiopia, 
even though its erstwhile unchallenged domination of the national 
scene has diminished substantially and continues to shrink. Terri- 
torially it continues to expand. Its missionary processes are much 
slower than the Western ones, but it has the advantage of close 
racial kinship with the pagan tribes in the south, where it is cur- 
rently gaining ground. Theologically and spiritually the new 
converts may be of the most tenuous kind, yet against the back- 
ground of undiluted barbarism of the last frontiers of Africa, the 
presence of an Ethiopian monk, a loyal servant of the “raj,” itself 
a manifest tool of Providence, means that people cease to swear 
and blaspheme, that homicide can sometimes be averted, that 
baptism and social elevation are synonymous, and that out of 
deference to holy orders savages put on trousers. It may be 
unfashionable in our day to praise the virtues of Mrs. Grundy in 
hot climates, no doubt there is a strong case against her. Yet two 
thousand years ago the Picts and the Celts stopped daubing their 
naked bodies and became addicted to pseudo-Roman clothes, not 
only out of imitative snobbery, but as a prelude to baptism. This 
civilising influence of the Church is ft still at work on the 
borders of Ethiopia. 
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By 
ANNE FREMANTLE 


of the Eastern Church, but one of the very few Fathers of 
the Church to be styled “Great.” He was a founder—of a 
Rule for monks still followed today by Greek monastics both 
Catholic and Orthodox; he was the initiator of a liturgy still in 
current use; he was a legislator—three of his letters, known as 
“canonical,” are the basis of certain rulings in Canon Law, and 
he was one of the saints who, in the fourth century, laid the 
foundations of the Christian social order and mapped the broad 
outlines of social justice. It is this last aspect of his life and work, 
perhaps, that brings him nearest to us today—indeed, many of 
his pronouncements against capital, against investments and in- 
heritance, might have got him into trouble with American 
Senate Committees. St. Basil was also a great stylist, and one of 
the best letter-writers among the saints, and he stands out as the 
first Christian champion of pagan literature: his Treatise for 
Young Men is a model of advice on the use of profane letters, still. 
St. Basil had, furthermore, a very warm and close family life: 
he had nine brothers and sisters, of whom two brothers—St. 
Gregory of Nyssa and St. Peter of Sebaste, and one sister, St. 
Macrina the Younger, also became saints. His grandmother, 
St. Macrina the Elder, and his mother, St. Emily, also were 
canonised, and his maternal grandfather was martyred during 
the Diocletian persecution. He had a genuis, too, for friendship, 
and such unlikely people as Antipater and Julian the Apostate 
were among his correspondents, whilst his friendship with St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, the third of the ““Cappadocian triple constella- 
tion” (he and his brother Gregory of Nyssa being the other two) 
is one of the most famous in history: “more famous than Orestes 
and Pylades,” St. Gregory Nazianzen wrote, in the funeral oration 
he made for St. Basil. 
St. Basil was born into one of the great administrative families 


S: BASIL is not only one of the “great ecumenical Doctors” 
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of Cappadocia—in what is now Turkey—about 329. His parents 
were rich, and profoundly Christian—they were none of your 
new bandwaggon Christians following the Emperor Constantine’s 
recent example. Basil’s paternal grandfather and grandmother, 
with their children, had taken to the woods rather than renounce 
their faith under Diocletian. For seven years, winter and summer, 
they had lived the life of the maquis in the Pontine forests, sleeping 
out in shepherds’ huts in winter, under the stars in summer, 
living on what they could catch, without benefit of dogs or horses, 
and on wild fruits. Their lands and wealth were confiscated. 
Later, Basil’s father got back his family fortunes, and brought up 
Basil and his nine siblings to combine urbanity of manners and 
profound intellectual interests with deep and sincere piety. 

When he was of an age seriously to study, his father sent Basil 
to Athens. His arrival there was eagerly awaited by a fellow- 
Cappadocian, Gregory of Nyssa. “I had not been long in Athens,” 
wrote the latter, “when Basil followed me. I was able to make 
the young men around me, who did not know what kind of a 
man Basil was, respect his serious character, the maturity of his 
demeanour . . . with the result that, almost alone among the new 
arrivals among us, he was able to escape the general fate,” of being 
“thazed.”” Not long after his arrival, some Armenians (“I found 
Armenians an untruthful race, perfidious and overly dissimulat- 
ing,” comments Gregory) began questioning Basil. Gregory at 
first thought they merely were upholding the honour of Athens 
against Basil’s birthplace, Caesarea, but soon saw they were out 
for blood. He quickly came to Basil’s rescue, and the two worsted 
their rivals. This sealed their friendship, especially as Gregory then 
comforted Basil, who was sad: Athens was disappointing him. 
Thenceforward, for the five years they studied in Athens, they 
shared a room, ate at the same tables, “Our affection increased 
daily, for while carnal passions pass like spring flowers, chaste 
sentiments, because their object is stable, are more enduring, and 
the greater the beauty sought, the closer the unity between those 
dedicated to the same goal.”! 

“We two,” Gregory goes on, after excusing himself for being 
moved to tears by his memories, “had virtue as our sole objective, 
and we lived with this future hope before us, that before leaving 
this world we would be from this world detached. Our eyes 


t Orationes XLII, 19; 1,785, ed. Boulenger, 98-100, 
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glued to this goal, we guided our life and all our actions by the 
commandments, and mutually egged each other on, being each 
for the other the measure by which we were able to discern the 
just from the unjust.” Nor did they live apart from their fellow 
students: on the contrary, they made many friends, choosing, 
however, the best and the least quarrelsome. “They knew aly 
two roads—one to church, the other to school.”” Some of their 
companions found them a bore, among these Julian the Apostate, 
who lost his faith while at Athens. 

At last the time came to go home. The two friends had agreed 
to go together, but Gregory was persuaded to stay on. But he 
found Athens so empty without Basil that “I could not endure 
my unhappiness any longer, nor bear to be an object of pity 
any longer, nor to explain our separation to everyone . . . so I 
broke all the chains which bound me to Athens and went to join 
Basil.” The two friends had decided, while at Athens, to seek the 
perfect life by answering the call to sell all they possessed, give 
it to the poor and follow Christ. But arrived home at Caesarea, 
Basil, covered with academic honours, was offered the top pro- 
fessorship in his native city, and accepted it. For several years he 
basked in the adulation of his fellow citizens, and, as W. K. 
Lowther Clarke puts it, “though Gregory, the friend, denies it, 
Gregory, the brother, declares expressly that Basil’s head was 
completely turned by his success” (de Vita Macrinae).! 

He became impossible, despising his colleagues, and lording it 
even over the city fathers. Luckily Macrina, his eldest sister, gave 
Basil a terrific dressing down—what would be called, vulgarly 
“a piece of her mind.” In a letter (223) he describes the result: 


After I had wasted much time in vanity and had spent nearly all 
my youth in the vain labour in which I was engaged, occupying 
myself in acquiring a knowledge made foolish by God [his years of 
rhetoric], when at length as if aroused from a deep sleep, I looked 
upon the wondrous light of the truth of the Gospel and saw the 
futility of the wisdom of the rulers of this world who are passing 
away, having mourned deeply my piteous life, I prayed that guidance 
be given me for my introduction to the doctrines of religion. And 
before all things else, I was careful to amend my ways, which for a 
long time had been perverted by my companionship with the 
indifferent. 

t St. Basil the Great, p.23. 
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His sister, his brother Peter and his mother Emily, her family 
now grown, had given up their great wealth and retired to a 
little country place where they lived from the work of their 
hands. Basil, when he, too, gave away all he possessed, saw that 
thus to follow the family pattern was but a first step towards 
holiness. He decided to study the ascetic life, and set off on a voyage 
to the desert, to visit the monks there and learn from them. 


And in truth [he writes], I found many in Alexandria and through- 
out the rest of Egypt, and others in Palestine and Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, the self-discipline of whose manner of living I admired. 
I marvelled, too, at their endurance in toil; I was amazed at their 
attention at prayers, their victory over sleep, being overcome by no 
physical necessity, always preserving lofty and unconquered the 
resolution of their soul, in hunger and thirst, in cold and nakedness, 
as if living in flesh not their own, they showed by their deeds what 
it is to dwell among those on this earth and what to have their 
citizenship in heaven.t 


Basil’s travels took two years. He had now only one tunic and 
one coat, and for the rest of his life he lived only on bread and 
water. He returned to his mother and sister, and wrote to Grego 
to join him in a monastic life. Gregory replied he had to look 
after his old parents, but suggested they should divide their time, 
living together, now near the relatives of the one, now of the other. 
Evidently Basil did at some point visit Gregory at Tiberina, and 
tried to found a monastery there,? for Basil’s jokes about the 
Tiberina mud, which evidently annoyed Gregory, seem taken 
from real incidents. Evidently, too, Tiberina didn’t work, and Basil 
chose instead a lonely part of his family estate of Annesoi, but on 
the opposite bank of the Iris from where his mother and sisters 
had established themselves. Writing to Gregory, he described 
the”place: 

A landscape exactly as I wished it—as we used to imagine it in 
our dreams, so here it is in reality. A high mountain, covered with 

a thick wood, well watered with clear, cold streams. At its foot is a 

plain, whereinto flow these streams. This plain is almost an island, 

deep valleys bound it on two sides... there is only one entrance, of 
which we are in control. As to the dwelling, it is sheltered in another 
gorge, at one end of which is a high mountain. The plain unrolls 


t From St. Basil, Letters (Vol. II) translated by Sister Agnes Clare Way, D.P. 
Fathers of the Church Inc., 1955, p. 128. 2 Letter, 14, 2; 111, 94C. 
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itself before my eyes, and from the top, I can see the river flowing 
around . . . the fastest stream I know, which is thrown into a frenzy 
by a nearby rock. The sight is enchanting for me and for whomever 
sees it . . . not to speak of the advantage to us of the enormous crowd 
of fish it nourishes. And the best thing about this site is that together 
with the abundance of everything we need, it above all offers what 
is for me the greatest of goods: quiet. Not only is it free from city 
noises, but there are not even any visitors, except hunters. 


Gregory’s reply to this paean is to reproach his friend with his 
aversion to mud—the mud of Tiberina—‘“‘After all,” says Gregory, 
“jt’s your own, native, Cappadocian mud, and squeamishness is 
not holiness.” 

What kind of a life does Basil lead in his Paradise, asks Gregory? 
Upon which Basil replies in a very different tone: 


I blush to tell you what I myself do night and day in my retreat. 
For I have renounced city occupations, as the occasions of innumer- 
able misfortunes. But I have not been able to detach myself from 
myself. I am like those who, on the sea, because they are unaccus- 
tomed to sailing, are seasick: they grumble that it is the size of the 
boat makes them sick and seek refuge in the lifeboat or dinghy, 
but everywhere they are ill at ease and feel equally sick, for their 
own bile and their own nausea has followed them. That’s about 
what has happened to us here: we brought our own domestic troubles 
with us, and are subject to the same troubles everywhere, to such 
an extent that we have not profited much from our isolation. But 
at least, the opportunities are here: here we have the calm necessary 
for contemplation; we are removed from the world by interior 
abandonment, we have prayer, interspersed with hymns; we read 


the Bible. 


This description brought Gregory to Annesoi—but he did not 
stay. Why he did not, is still a mystery—one of those “‘personality 
problems” that occur even between saints, even between saints 
who happen to have been the closest of friends for all their lives. 
Gregory's letters—two out of the three—referring to his stay, are 
written in an overbluffing, too hearty-hilarious, style. 


For me, I'll be glad to admire your Pontus, its pontic glooms 
and this place of true exile; the rocks suspended above your heads, 
the wild beasts that challenge your faith, and this mouse hole—let’s 


give it its real name, in spite of its venerable designation of study, 
t op. cit., Vol. I, Letters 2, 1; 111, 70 D. 
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. monastery and school . . . as for your peaceful river, full of fish—it’s 


; fuller still of stones than fish—as for the birds, they sing, but of | 
“ starvation, and no one visits you except hunters—better add, who : 
d come to visit your corpses. . . . 
« In his second letter Gregory glooms over gardens without 
F vegetables, “in spite of the manure we lugged out of the buildings 
y to spread over the land. . .. ” But in the third, he makes up for his 
kidding. 

s What I wrote before was but in fun. What I write now, I write in 
q all seriousness. Who will give me back the former months, where I 
S found with you my delights in suffering? . . . Who will give me 

back those vigils and psalm-singings, those voyages to God by prayer, 
" and that life in some way immaterial and incorporeal? Who will 
restore to me the unity, the fraternal sympathy you made sublime 

and divine? And the fight for virtue, the zeal enforced by laws and 
written rules? And our study of the divine maxims, and the discovery, 
- with the help of the Holy Ghost—of the light they contain? Or, to 
7 speak of pom “oe things, who will restore to me the daily work we did 


with our own hands? Hewers of wood and haulers of stone, planters 
) and waterers we were. ... Help me, at least. ... What we acquired 
| that is useful, keep it for us by your prayers, so that we may not 
3 vanish like a shadow in the dawn. For I breathe you more than the 
air, and, present or absent . . . I live only the time I am with you. 


In his funeral sermon Gregory explains: “I had to look after my 
old parents; a pack of misfortunes separated me from him. It 
was neither right nor reasonable, perhaps; yet these were the 
reasons that separated us.” But if Gregory went, others came, 
and for these Basil wrote the Moralia and the Great and Little 
Rules which still serve many Eastern communities, and these 
early ascetical writings make of St. Basil the monastic legislator 
of the East, as later St. Benedict was of the West. He conceived | 
monastic life as a community life, the hermit’s life as the exception: 


Question. Since your words have given us full assurance that the 
cenobitic life is dangerous for those who despise the commandments 
of the Lord, we wish to learn whether it is necessary that he who 
withdraws should remain alone, or live with brothers of like mind; | 
Answer. I think that the life of several in the same place is much more ; 
profitable. First, because for bodily wants no one of us is sufficient 
unto himself, but we need each other in providing what is necessary. 

In addition, the love of Christ does not permit each one to have re- 
gard only to his own affairs, for love, he says, seeks not her own. is 
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The solitary life has only one goal, the service of its own interests . . . 
further, no one in solitude recognises his own defects, since he has 
no one to correct him and in gentleness and mercy direct him on 
his way. . . . Also the commands may be better fulfilled by a larger 
community, but not by one alone, for while this thing is being done 
another will be neglected, for example, by attendance upon the sick 
the reception of strangers is neglected. 


This, from St. Basil’s Rule, shows his practical sense: he states 
quite simply that holiness comes after the ten commandments. 


And he is deeply a contemplative. 


In tracking the footsteps of Him who is our guide [he says] we 
must strive after a quiet mind. He who is not yet married is harassed 
by frenzied cravings, and rebellious impulses, and hopeless attach- 
ments; he who has found his mate is encompassed with his own 
tumult of cares: if he is childless, there is desire of children; has he 
children, anxiety about their education, attention to his wife, care 
of his house, oversight of his servants, misfortunes in business, 
quarrels with his neighbours, ... each day, as it comes darkens the 
soul in its own way, and night after night takes up the day’s anxieties 
and cheats the mind with corresponding illusions. 


How escape this repetition? By “separation from the whole 
world . . . not bodily separation, but the severance of the soul’s 
sympathy with the body . . . and so to live that the heart may 
readily receive every impress of divine teaching. Preparation of 
heart is the unlearning of the prejudices of evil converse. It is 
the smoothing of the waxen tablet before attempting to write 
on it.” 

Basil welcomed all who came, even pagans, and “those who 
understood nothing of our way of life, and even mock it, for 
they will not return to bother us.” Orphans and local children 
came to his monasteries to be educated. Basil made of all the 
monasteries he founded in the many towns of Pontus separate, 
independent institutions, although they all followed his constitu- 
tions. As an educator, Basil advised young men to study Greek 
as Moses had studied Egyptian and Daniel had studied Babylonian, 
wisdom: for he realised and preached that all good, everywhere, 
belongs to the Church. He wrote wonderfully of the “good things 
of the Greeks” and bade the young “load their ship with know- 
ledge.” His style is full of splendid phrases: “This game that the 
God inside is always playing with all of us,” he writes, and again, 
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: “God’s will is done on earth as it is in heaven, by incessant revolu- 
s tion.” He cites Hesiod and Homer, Solon and Prodicos, as in- 
citers to virtue, and Pericles, Euclid, Socrates, Alexander, and 
Clinias as practising it. 

Basil’s peaceful life in his beloved retreat lasted a scant five 
years—interrupted by a visit to the Council of Constantinople 
in 360. In 362, the pattern of his life, divided between prayer, 
S study and the formation of his disciples, was changed by the 
‘ Bishop of Caesarea, Eusebius, sending for him and pon cat him 
to the priesthood. In a few weeks, however, the bishop grew 
jealous of his brilliant new curate, and Basil withdrew into one 
of his monasteries until 365, when his friend Gregory insisted 
; he must leave his solitude as the Emperor Valens, an Arian, was 
! persecuting the Catholics and Caesarea needed all her strong men 
to defend the Faith. Eusebius now realised the true stature and 
quality of Basil, became entirely devoted to him, and died in his 
. arms. Basil was chosen his successor, and became archbishop of 
, Caesarea in 370, at the height of the Arian controversy. The 
Emperor was determined to stop at nothing to overcome Catholic 
resistance. He nominated as Archbishop of Constantinople one 
of his Arian puppets. When eighty-four of the clergy ioe 
resisted the phoney election, the emperor deported and drowned 
them at sea. Then he sent his terrible praetorian prefect Modestus 
to summon Basil before him. The following account of their 
interview is by St. Gregory Nazianzen. 

“What is the meaning of this, you Basil,” said the prefect, a bitter 
Arian, not deigning to style him bishop, “that you stand out against 
so great a prince, and are self-willed when others yield?” 

Basil: What do you want of me? And what is my extravagance? 


I have not yet learned it. 
Modestus: Your not worshipping after the Emperor’s manner, when 


the rest of your party have given way. + 
Basil: I have a Sovereign whose will is otherwise, nor can I bring 


myself to worship any creature—I am a creature of God, and com- 


manded to be a god. 
Modestus: For whom do you take me? 
Basil: For a thing of nought, while such are your commands. 


And so the dialogue goes on, Basil acknowledging the prefect to 
be “In a noble place: I own it. And it is much for me to have your 
fellowship, for we are both God’s creatures.” Presently Modestus 
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lost his temper, and rose from his place, threatening Basil with 
“confiscation, exile, tortures, death.” Basil is scornful: 


“Think of some other threat—these have no influence upon me. 
He runs no risk of confiscation who has nothing to lose, except these 
poor garments, and a few books. Exile is no threat to one who is 
at home wherever he is, or rather who dwells everywhere in God’s 
home, whose pilgrim and wanderer he is. Tortures cannot harm a 
frame so frail as to break under the first blow. If you struck me once, 
I would be dead. And that would but send me sooner to Him for 
whom I live and labour, for whom I am dead rather than alive, to 
whom I have long been journeying.” 


Modestus grumbled that no one had ever spoken before to 
Modestus with such freedom. “Perhaps,” Basil said, “you have 
never met a bishop? Else under similar circumstances you would 
have heard identical language.” Thereafter both Modestus and 
his master left Basil well alone. 

During the worst famine Caesarea had ever known, which 
occurred shortly after Basil had become bishop, he took strong 
measures against the black marketeers and rent gougers. 


What will you say to God when he asks you why you dressed 
the walls of your house, and not your brother, you who hoard 
your wheat and don’t feed the hungry? Whom have I wronged, 
you ask, by keeping what is my own? From whom did you keep 
these goods a ay do you think they were for your personal 
use? It’s just as if someone in the theatre, having taken a seat, 
mmaned others entering and making use of what belongs to all. 
Such is the attitude of those who possess: because they were the 
first to occupy common property, dey think they can appropriate 
it. 


And he goes on, using the same language Bernard Shaw was to 
use, “What is a thief? A thief is one who takes the good belonging 
to others. Are you not a thief, who turn to your sole profit that 
of which you received only the custodianship?” And he adds, 
as any Fabian might have: “the coat hanging in your closet 
belongs to the shivering; the shoes you are not wearing belong 
to the barefoot: the money you hid in your safe-deposit box 
belongs to your brother. You commit as many injustices as there 
are men to whom you might have given.” But for Basil, the 
poor have just as many obligations as the rich: to be rich is not 
a fixed state, it is a state of mind. “You are poor,” he cries, “but 
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there’s always someone poorer than you. You only have ten days 
to live? Here’s a man who has but two.” 

Naturally, he showed what he meant by example. His mother, 
who had just died, had left him her tiny estate. “He sold it, and 
at once bought food with the proceeds and established a food 
kitchen. He gathered all those who were dying of hunger in one 
place, men, women, children, oldsters. He had managed to get 
hold of big saucepans full of vegetables. Like Christ, he himself 
fed the hungry,” relates St. Gregory. 

He could, like many, have limited his help to material assis- 
tance, or to the building of hospitals and schools. But he did not 
equate charity with alms: his first idea was to re-establish in 
every man his dignity, however miserable that man might be. 
There was at that time a hideous disproportion between the rich 
landowners and the landless people. Many wars had devastated 
the country, and the Barbarians, never far, pillaged the people 
during their raids. Basil regarded no person as too humble for 
his intervention: a runaway slave’s master is exhorted to mercy; 
Basil disapproved the current use of torture and constantly 
inveighed against it; he wrote to Modestus about the iron-miners 
in the Taurus mountains, and begged him not to tax them “as 
it is to your interest not to make it impossible for them to work 
for the general good.” 

Meanwhile, a new war had broken out against the Goths, 
and on 9 August 378, the imperial army was terribly beaten: 
the Emperor Valens disappeared—some say he was burnt to death 
in a cabin where, wounded, he had taken refuge. A few months 
later Theodosius, a Catholic, became emperor, and under him 
peace was re-established in the Church. But Basil did not live to 
see the peace he so longed for. He died at forty-nine, worn out, 
on I January 379. “His life was the incessant movement which 
cartied him continually towards God,” wrote his friend St. 
Gregory. He would have wished no other epitaph. His feast is 
14 June. 





GOD’S HOMELY 
LOVING 


St. John and Julian of Norwich 
on the Divine Indwelling 


By 
JAMES WALSH 


is unknown to many Catholics except, perhaps, as the authoress 

of devout sayings suitable for gift calendars and those religious 
diaries which offer a pious thought along with the appropriate 
phase of the moon. “Julian of Norwich? Oh yes, a holy woman 
of the Middle Ages, who had visions and said, ‘All shall be well 
and all shall be well and all manner thing shall be well.’ ” The 
amateur student of mysticism with a penchant for a study of 
physical phenomena will probably recall having read learned 
articles discussing the possible hysterical origin of her visions; 
whilst the medieval historian will dismiss her book, The Revela- 
tions of Divine Love, on the ground that it has nothing to offer that 
throws any light on the contemporary political or sociological 
scene. 

Hence, though a few have long valued her as one of the finest 
flowers of that spiritual heritage which the English Reformation 
all but succeeded in destroying, the precise worth of her teaching 
—the profundity and essential Catholicity of her spiritual doctrine 
—remains largely unrecognised. One may hope that a recent 
study by an Italian Jesuit' will go far to remedy this ignorance. 
The fo: bn not only presents an excellent case for the authenticity 


Jest OF NORWICH, the fourteenth-century English anchoress, 


of Julian’s visions and revelations, but indicates the theological 
background required fully to understand and to appreciate her 
teaching. It may even be said that Fr. Paul Molinari enables us to 
place Julian where she properly belongs, in the company of the 


t Julian of Norwich: The Teaching of a Fourteenth-century English Mystic, by Paul 
Molinari, S. J. (Longmans 16s). 
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great women teachers of the spiritual life, the Catherines and the 
Teresas. 

Whilst rereading the Revelations in the light of what Fr. 
Molinari has to say on the fundamental importance in Julian’s 
teaching of her conception of God’s love as “homely,” I was 
struck by the repeated allusion, implied rather than expressed, to 
the writings of St. John the Evangelist on the doctrine of the 
divine indwelling in the souls of the just. Julian’s phrase, “God’s 
homely loving,” and its cognate expressions, characterise the 
reciprocal relations between God and the faithful soul—‘What 
man or woman wilfully chooseth God in this life for love.” * “Our 
Lord himself,” she says, “is sovereign homeliness,” and “‘it is his 
will and counsel that we hold us with him, and fasten us to him 
homely . . . thus we shall in love be homely and near to God.” 

According to the Oxford English Dictionary, the current uses 
of the adjective “homely’’? at the time of Julian’s writing were 
primarily: 


1. “of or belonging to home or household.” 

2. “become as one of the household, familiar, intimate, at 
home with.” 

3. “characteristic of the home as the place where one receives 
kind treatment.” 


The adjective “homely,” and the noun “homeliness” had the same 
primary meanings. Thus, “homely or in a homely manner” was 
used to translate domestice, familiariter; whilst Richard Rolle in his 
Psalter speaks of “‘fosterand barnes [i.e., cherishing children] with 
hamlyness.” All these meanings seem to come together in the 
very striking phrase, “in us is his homeliest home,” which 
Julian uses to describe the divine inhabitation. The relation 
between St. Teresa’s image of the Divine Majesty seated on his 
throne in the depths of the soul in grace, and John’s “we will 
come to him and make our home with him,” has been emphasised 
often enough. But, in fact, the great Spanish mystic has been 
forestalled, and perhaps outdone, by Julian, as well in wealth of 


t All citations from the text of The Revelations of Divine Love are taken from 
Dom Roger Hudleston’s edition in the Orchard Series, Burns and Oates, 1952 
edition. 

2 It is interesting to note how far the modern connotations of the word— 
“plain,” “unpretentious,” “not beautiful”—have strayed from the original 
meaning. 
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imagery as in a theological precision reminiscent of St. John 
himself: | 


And our Lord opened my ghostly eyes and showed me my soul in 
the midst of my mn I saw my soul as large as if it were a kingdom, 
and from what I saw therein, methought it was a worshipful City. 
In the midst of this City is seated our Lord, true God and true man— 
beautiful in person and tall of stature—the worshipful, highest Lord; 
and I saw Him in majesty covered with glory. He sits in the very 
centre of the soul, in peace and rest, and rules and cares for heaven 
and earth and all that is. The Manhood, with the Godhead, sits in 
rest, and the Godhead rules and directs without any instrument or 
busy-ness; and my soul is blessedfully possessed by the Godhead that 
is Sovereign Might, Sovereign Wisdom, Sovereign Goodness. 

The place that Jesus takes in our soul He shall never leave, without 
end; for in us is His homeliest home and the most pleasing to Him 
to dwell in. 

This was a delectable sight, and a restful one, since it is so in truth 
without end. And the beholding of this while we are here is full 
pleasing to God and full great profit to us: the soul that thus beholds, 
this sight makes like to Him that is beheld and ones it in rest and in 
peace. And this was a singular joy and a bliss to me, that I saw Him 
sit, for the beholding of this sitting showed to me sureness of His 
endless dwelling.* 


The place which the doctrine of the Divine Indwelling holds 
in the theology of St. John is to be seen in the fact that it is the 
theme of the whole discourse at the Last Supper, and forms the 
essential structure of his first epistle. In the same way, the ghostly 
sight of Christ seated in the depths of the soul was for Julian 
conclusion and confirmation to all her revelations. It is the Person 
of Jesus Christ whom Julian sees; but in Him she sees the Power, 
Wisdom and Goodness which is the triune Godhead, for “‘where- 
ever Jesus appeareth, the blessed Trinity is understood, as to my 
sight,’ and “I saw in Christ that the Father is.” So in the discourse 
at the Last Supper, it is said: “Philip, he that seeth me seeth the 
Father. . .. Do you not believe that I am in the Father, and the 
Father is in Me?’’ And the reference in the same chapter to the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, also has its parallel in Julian: “Our 





t Julian of Norwich: A Shewing of God’s Love, edited by Anna Maria Reynolds 
(Longmans 9s 6d), pp. 67-8. 

This edition of the shorter version of the Revelations of Julian is intended by 
the publishers to be a companion volume to Fr. Molinari’s book. 
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hn good Lord the Holy Ghost, which is endless life dwelling in soul 
full securely, keepeth us and worketh therein a peace.” 
r The various qualities and effects of this indwelling as we have 
ig them in St. John, are to be found here, and throughout the 
ty. Revelations of Divine Love; its constancy and permanence, the 
‘ll intimacy of it as well as its dynamic nature, and, above all, the 
rd; reciprocity of it, and the union which it effects amongst Christians 
: themselves. 
en As we have seen, Julian makes a special point of the fact that 
in she saw Our Lord sitting in the soul; for this was surety of His 
or endless dwelling. This same quality of permanence she saw in her 
hat first sight of His homely loving: 
put I saw that he is to us everything that is good and comfortable for us. 
im He is our clothing that for love wrappeth us, claspeth us, and all 
becloseth us for tender love, that he may never leave us. 

” In the language of St. John, this permanence is underlined by 
ds, the repeated use of the phrases “to dwell in,” “abide in,” “be 
in with,” “stay with.” To keep his commandments is to “abide in 
im him,” and if we love one another, God “dwells in” us. “His 
tis Spirit will be constantly at your side, nay, he will be in you”; 

and more than this, “the Paraclete is to dwell with you for ever”: 
Ids and of the man who keeps the Lord’s word it is said: “M 
ne a will love him, and we will come to him and live wit 
: m. 
“ By this combination of “loving” and “living with” a new 
a meaning is imparted to the word “dwelling,” for now it seems 
na to express both the tender charity and the permanent nature of 
~ this relationship of the interior life. In the episode recounted in 
a the first chapter of St. John’s gospel (where the disciples of Our 
ny Lord go and see where He lives, and “dwell with Him for the rest 
—. of that day,”) the same term is used to indicate intimacy of rela- 
- tionship. This is an incident which illumines for us the nature of 
ine the indwelling; one that enables us to see how exact a parallel of 
~ “‘we shall make our home with him” is Julian’s happy expression, 
we “in us is his homeliest home.” 

“The Paraclete shall dwell with you for ever.” St. John reveals 

Ids that this indwelling is to have no end, because thus to “have 
by God” in this life is the beginning of eternal life. “Whoever 

confesses Jesus to be the Son of God, God dwells in him,” and he 
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who believes in Christ already possesses eternal life. This life of 
faith is knowledge of the Father and the Son, which is eternal 
life; it is the life of a child of God—“‘to those who received Him, 
He gave the power to become the sons of God”: and the adopted 
son also lives for ever, because the life of the first born Son is in 
him. He lives for ever, because he does the will of God, because 
he has received the love proper to a son of God: which love is in 
itself a surety of eternal life, for it makes us grow into the likeness 
of Christ—a likeness which will be made perfect “when we see 
Him as He is.” In the hope of this transformation, we become 
holy as He is holy; we become, or rather we remain, His own, 
His friends, in whom He and the Father and the Spirit dwell, to 
whom He gives this precious gift of eternal life. These are His 
sheep, whom His Father has given into His hands; they shall 
never perish, for they cannot be detached from Him, because the 
seed of God is in them. They possess that faith and love which 
overcome sin and the world, and the power of endurance which 
belongs to those who obey God’s commands and cling to their 
faith in Him, who dwell in Him and in His Love.! 


For Julian also, this endless dwelling of the blessed Trinity in 
us, “His being here with us,” is the beginning, the foretaste, of 
“that precious blissful sight” which is “the fulfilling of all 
manner of joy and bliss.” “God willeth that we understand and 
know by faith that we are more verily in heaven than in earth.” 
“Our faith,” she says, “is a virtue that cometh by the Holy 
Ghost . . . for Christ’s merciful working is in us, and we graciously 
accord to Him through the gifts and virtues of the Holy Ghost. 
This working maketh that we are Christ’s children, and Christian 
in living.” It is the Holy Ghost who “‘is endless life dwelling in 
our soul full securely,” who “‘keepeth us and worketh therein a 
peace, and bringeth it to ease by grace, and accordeth it to God, 
and maketh it buxom” (i.e., obedient). Faith in Him is to “perceive 
him wisely, receive him sweetly, keep us in him faithfully.” 
Faith is also “‘a kindly light that cometh of our endless day, that 
is our Father, God. . . . The light is cause of our life.” The fullness 
of this light is the fulfilment of eternal life: “suddenly our eyes 


t Cf. 1 John 4, 15; John 6, 48; 17, 3; 1, 12; 12, 34; 8, 35; 1 John 2, 17; 
ibid. 3, 1; ibid. 4, 17, 13; ibid. 3, 3-4; John 17, 17; 10, 26-8; 1 John 3, 4; 4, 3-4; 
Apoc. 14, 12; 13, 10; John 15, 4; 1 John 4, 16. 
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shall be opened, and in clarity of light our sight shall be full: 
which light is God, our maker and Holy Ghost, in Christ Jesus 
our Saviour.” 

Julian also uses the Johannine “to have God” as an expression 
of the union which the indwelling effects: 


till I am substantially oned to him, I may never have full rest or very 
bliss: that is to say, till I be so fastened to him, that there is right 
naught that is made betwixt my God and me. It needeth us to have 
knowing of the littleness of creatures and to make naught of all 
thing that is made, for to love and to have God that is unmade. For 
this is the cause why we be not all in ease of heart and soul: that we 
seek here rest in those things that be so little, wherein is no rest, and 
know not our God that is Almighty, All-wise, All-good. For he is 
very rest. ... When (the soul) is fully naughted for love, to have 
him that is all, then it is able to receive ghostly rest. 


And again, “the highest bliss that is, is to have him in clari 
of endless life, him verily seeing, him sweetly feeling, all- 
perfectly having in fullness of joy.” 

We have already mentioned that for Julian the “beholding” 
—whether by faith or by special “showing”—of the indwelling 
Trinity, makes the soul like to Him who is beheld. Similarly, 
with St. John, she teaches that the fullness of this sight makes the 
Blessed like to Him in all things; “‘and to be like our Lord perfectly 
it is our very salvation and our full bliss.” The “properties” of 
God which “work all things’”—our creation, redemption, and 
fullness of perfection—are goodness, mercy, and grace; and 
“fully to know them and clearly to see them is naught else but 
endless joy and bliss that we shall have in Heaven, which God 
willeth should be begun here in knowing of his love.” 

This “knowing of his love” is Julian’s summary way of 
expressing the dynamic nature of the indwelling. Spiritual 
progress, from attrition to that “perfect love which casteth out 
fear,” is also a deepening of the consciousness of the presence of 
the Trinity in the soul, a growing perception of the “soft comfort 
of the Holy Ghost,” of “his blissful touching,” of “his gracious 
— “And thus we shall in love be homely and near to 
God.” 

The progress in love described by Julian in c. 56 of her 
Revelations, with the successive purification (the work of Love 


Itself) of the various “dreads” opposed to love, has much in 
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common with 1 John 4, 16-18, and may even be considered as a 
commentary on this text. Nor is Julian’s fourth “dread,” which 
will always remain, even in Heaven, in any way opposed to 
John’s “‘perfect love.” For it is a “lovely fear,” which makes us 
gentle and courteous to God, as He is gentle and courteous to us: 
even as in love, we are homely to Him and He is homely to us. 

St. John, then, is the scriptural warrant for Julian’s spirit of 
joyous optimism, and her insistence that our perfection is to be 
measured by our trust. For the fullness of trust is the fullness of 
our recognition of, and belief in, God’s over-passing love for 
us; and this is to “dwell in love” and “to have God dwelling 
in us. 

The locus classicus in St. John’s gospel for the reciprocal nature 
of the Divine indwelling—He in us, we in Him—is the allegory 
of the vine and its branches. By the repeated use of the imperative, 
“live on,” St. John emphasises the activity required of the soul, 
if this union with God, this participation in His life, is to be 
preserved and intensified. Julian makes the same point: 


The most wisdom is for a creature to do after the will and counsel 
of his highest sovereign friend. This blessed friend is Jesus, and it is 
his will and his counsel that we hold us with him and fasten us to him 
homely. 


The work of the indwelling Spirit is to bring the soul to seek God 
unto the finding of Him; which seeking is to “keep us faithfully 
in him”: 


It is God’s will that we have three things in our seeking: The 
first is that we seek wilfully and busily, without sloth, as it may be 
through his grace; . . . The second is that we abide him steadfastl 
for his love. . .. The third is that we trust in him mightily of full 
sure faith, for it is his will. We know he shall appear suddenly and 
blissfully to all that be his lovers. 


And we may note that “to abide him steadfastly” is “the en- 
durance of the saints,” as St. John calls it in his Apocalypse, 
which overcomes all obstacles to this union and participation. 
This concept of man’s dwelling in God as the immediate 
effect of the indwelling of the Trinity, is very intimately con- 
nected with that of “coming from,” “being born of” God which 


St. John emphasises in his first Epistle. Julian elaborates this idea 
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in her consideration of Christ, “the deep Wisdom of the Trinity,” 
as our Mother: 


For in our Mother Christ we profit and increase, and in mercy he 
reformeth us and restoreth, and, by virtue of his passion and his 
death and uprising, oneth us to our substance. Thus worketh our 
Mother in mercy to all his children which are to him buxom and 
obedient. 


And again: 


And in our ghostly forthbringing he useth much more tenderness 
of keeping without any likeness; by as much as our soul is of more 
price in his sight. He kindleth our understanding, he directeth our 
ways, he easeth our conscience, he comforteth our soul, he lighteneth 
our heart, and giveth us, in part, knowing and believing in his 
blissful Godhead, with gracious mind in his sweet manhood and his 
blessed passion, with courteous marvelling in his high overpassing 
goodness; and maketh us to love all that he loveth, for his love. 


al 


we —— a en 


One of the most absorbing interests of present-day theologians 
| and spiritual writers is the doctrine of the Mystical Body; the 
, mystery which is at the core of all that is truly progressive in the 
| liturgical revival, which is giving fresh impetus to Catholic 
Action. There is a growing realisation that successful social 
activity in the Church depends on the strength of personal 
: attachment to Christ, the Head of the Body: a realisation, that is, 
| of the implications of the doctrine of the reciprocal indwelling of 
St. John—that it is a social doctrine; in all of which may be seen 
the living development of the Church’s traditional and scriptural 
teaching. 

Julian, the recluse, is acutely conscious of the “social” aspect of 
the doctrine of indwelling. She is indefatigable in her use of the 
plural—“we abide in God,” “our soul dwelleth in God,” “‘in the 
high goodness of the Trinity we are all enclosed,” “He in us, and 
we in Him,” etc. But more explicitly, she recapitulates the teaching 
of St. John in his first Epistle: 


the charity of God maketh us such a unity that, when it is truly seen, 
no man can part himself from other. 


It is this perfection of union of all the faithful in the Trinity which 
Our Lord Himself prayed for at the Last Supper: “That they all 
may be one as Thou Father in Me and I in Thee: that they also 
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may be one in Us.” Julian, too, speaks of the Divine Will that 
“we be enclosed in rest and peace”; and of “the oneing of all 


mankind that shall be saved, unto the blessed Trinity: 


Thus shall the ghostly thirst of Christ have an end. For this is the 
ghostly thirst of Christ: the love-longing that lasteth and ever shall, 
till we see that sight on Doomsday. For we that shall be saved and 
shall be Christ’s joy and his bliss, some be yet here and some be to 
come, and so shall some be, unto that day. Therefore this is his thirst 
and love-longing, to have us altogether whole in him, to his bliss, 
as to my sight. For we be not now so fully whole in him, as we shall 


be then. 


Along with this desire, which she sees in God, “to have us 
altogether whole in him,” she also sees, in Christian men, the 
reciprocal desire for this perfection of union. 


... an high mighty desire to be all oned into him, and entered to 
his dwelling; and enjoy in his loving, and delight in his goodness. 

And then shall we, with his sweet grace, in our own meek 
continuant prayer, come into him riow in this life by many privy 
touchings of sweet ghostly sights and feeling, measured to us as our 
simpleness may bear it. And this is wrou a and shall be, by the 
grace of the Holy Ghost, so long till we shall die in longing, for love. 
And then we shall all come into our Lord, our self clearly knowing, 
and God fully having; and we shall endlessly be all had in God: 
him verily seeing and fulsomely feeling, him ghostly hearing and 
him delectably smelling and him sweetly swallowing. 

And then we shall see God face to face, homely me fulsomely. 


So Julian rounds off the doctrine of John—‘“‘we shall see him as 
he is.” 

Fr. Molinari remarks that one of the great tests of the authenti- 
city of Julian’s Revelations must surely be found in the nature of 
the teaching that emerges from her account of them. Certainly, 
if it is legitimate to extend the application of the rule of faith, and 
to use the divine word of Scripture as a touchstone of the 
authenticity of “private” revelations, then the Revelations of 
Julian of Norwich would seem to pass the test. And perhaps it is 
not too much to say that one may see in them the continuity, and 
even the “development,” of the Johannine doctrine of indwelling. 








REVIEWS 


A CATHOLIC POET 


The Succession, by Quentin Stevenson (Oxford University Press tos 6d). 


UENTIN STEVENSON is, in my opinion, the most remarkable 

young poet who has arisen since Dylan Thomas. He is not yet 
twenty-three years of age. I think his poems hold the promise of true 
greatness. He has already produced some ped ome 8 

His poems are hard, fiery, passionate, masculine and compressed. 
There is no waste either of sound or sense. 

In Appendices to A Poet in New York by Frederico Garcia Lorca, 
translated by Ben Belet and published by Thames and Hudson, occurs 
the phrase, “There were folk who wished, not for form, but for the 
marrow of form.” Mr. Stevenson produces both. 

He has a remarkable ear and technique, producing lovely sound, as 
in this verse from the beautiful, strange “Black Madrigal,” 


Therefore not envying the load fields bear 
She frames hosannahs where no dark can drown, 
Holds this black summer, Time’s white nightfall, dear. 


Or as in this, from “For a Son: at Walsingham,” 


Empires by sunset, I by prayer— 
Each has a ritual for decay— 
Dying turn back, as here, to dower 


With better childhoods, their bright day. 


He is passionately, fierily religious. These verses, from “You, my 
Judas,” with its magnificent third line, 


Though each man die from loss of blood, 
A scalpel’s journey into pain 
Turns no red sea to cover God. 


Yet you who measure by your stain 
Have shaped a myth within whose plan 
The Prince d’Amor remains a man. 


show, among other implicit meanings, an anguished grief for the 
stain that has only shown, more clearly, God’s infinite grandeur and 
loving pity 

Grief! for that stain is implicit in all his poems—in that quoted above, 
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and in the terrible “Medusa” which is about the last spiritual and 
physical damnation suffered by the sensual: 


And lust’s Medusa each day leaves more stone 
The sailor paddles in what was his sea. 

Each scales the other as if to free 

Possible music where there now is none. 


Professor seg Maritain, in Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry, 
said ‘‘Metaphysics gives chase to essences and definitions, poetry to any 
flash of existence glittering by the way, and any sslnaian of an 
invisible order.” 

Mr. Stevenson might be described as a metaphysical poet inasmuch 
as he undoubtedly chases essences and definitions. He is less occupied 
at this time by “flashes of existence glittering by the way” than with 
“reflections of an invisible order.” Yet the poems shine. 

I was asked the other day, if I considered there was any resemblance 
between the poetry of Mr. Stevenson and that of Dylan Thomas. The 
answer is “No.” And I cannot conceive what gave rise to the question. 
I would have said that they are diametric opposites. Stevenson’s poems 
speak of the journeyings of the soul and of the heart—Thomas chants 
the hymns of the sap rising; to him, as to Boehme, “the sap in the tree 
denoteth pure deity.” I should like, however, to take this opportunity 
of saying that, in spite of Dylan Thomas’s unutterably tragic end, in 
spite of the fact that he has been nailed at the crossroads to be trampled 
over by dirty feet, he was, as his friend Roy Campbell—a great 
Catholic poet—said, “‘a deeply religious and great-hearted man.”’ Roy 
Campbell and I—unlike the people who helped him kill himself— 
knew him from his early youth. 

But to return from this digression. 

Technically, Stevenson and Thomas are diametrically opposed. 
Miss Marianne Moore, in a review, quoted the late Wallace Stevens 
as saying that delight “‘lies in flawed words and stubborn sounds,” or, 
she continued, “‘as the metaphysic ox apis might say; bull words.” 
Mr. Thomas, though not always, used these. Mr. Stevenson’s poems 
have a sculptured smoothness. 

Great poets are often, in their beginnings, extremely obscure. Paul 
Eluard, in a lecture, said “There is obscurity which is the result of 
emptiness, and obscurity which is the result of a super-abundance of 
riches ... The mysterious may sometimes express itself only by a 
chaos of light.” To reduce obscurity, the poet must learn the art of 
selection, of rejection, and this can only come with experience. This 
should be remembered. In the beginnings of both these otherwise 
diametrically opposed poets (I do not mean opposed sympathetically, 
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d but opposed in method) there occurs; at moments, this “chaos of light.” 
And in this, too, they may be compared: “Imagination,” said Dr. 
Carl Jung, “is a concentrated extract of the forces of life.” 


So it is with them. Epirn SITWELL 


BEYOND ACTON 


The New Cambridge Modern History. Planned by Sir George Clark. 
Vol. I, The Renaissance, edited by G. R. Potter: Vol. VII, The Old 
Régime, 1760-63, edited by J. O. Lindsay (Cambridge University 
Press. Each volume 37s 6d). 

Te is truly a gallant enterprise when account is taken of the vast 

development of historical study since Acton buoyantly planned its 
predecessor. Indeed, so much progress has been made on all fronts that 
it was found impossible to accommodate the new wine in the old 
bottles by any process of editorial squeezing, and so an entirely fresh 
venture had to be made. But the new History is not meant to supersede 
the old one, which still retains much of its value. Nevertheless, it 
rejects one of Acton’s cardinal principles for his contributors. He 
expected them to suppress or conceal their individual convictions. As 

Sir George Clark writes in his general introduction, which discusses 

the methods and the aims of our contemporary historians as contrasted 

with those of their predecessors: “In the triumphant phase of liberal 
historiography this kind of impartiality seemed attainable; but even for 

Acton there were limits to the application of the principle. In his 

central concepts of freedom and progress he asserted opinions which 

were not above controversy even then. With no weakened devotion 
to truth, historians in our self-critical age are aware that there will not 
be general agreement with their conclusions, nor even with some of 
the premisses which they regard as self-evident. They must be content 
to set out their own thought without reserve and to respect the differ- 
ences which they cannot eradicate.” This is a refreshing change in 

approach, a modesty much more attractive than the claimed im- 

partiality of the liberals which curiously seemed to fail them whenever 

the Catholic Church swam into their ken. In these new volumes, the 

Church—even the Society of Jesus—receives much fairer treatment, but 

Alexander VI still appears in them as the prize monster of ecclesiastical 

history, though letters of the Pope exist in the Valencian archives 

which show him in a very different light, as a man deeply concerned 
that his unruly progeny, the results of his dissipated youth, should 
practise tender devotion to the Mother of God, go to Mass daily, and 
strictly observe their marriage vows. However, it is too much to 
expect that a busy historian, very fair-minded though he be, should 
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go all the way to Valencia in search of the truth. As against that, 
nothing said by Professor Aubenas about the pontificate of Leo X is 
half as damnatory as what can be read in Ludwig von Pastor. Another 
illustration of Professor Aubenas’s serenity and carefulness occurs when 
he comes to speak of the abuses of indulgences in the reign of Leo X. 
He first gives a most accurate theological explanation of what an 
indulgence is, how it involved the state of grace as “an indispensable 
preliminary condition,” and ordained the performance of good works 
which were often of general utility. That discrimination is constant 
throughout his fine chapter on “The Papacy and the Catholic Church,” 
rt he relies a little too much, perhaps, on Erasmus as an advocatus 
diaboli. One of the best and most lucid sections in the first volume is 
R. G. D. Laffan’s chapter, “The Empire under Maximilian I,” that 
fascinating person who entertained some not very serious notions of 
putting himself forward as a candidate for the Papacy! The editor of 
this volume, Professor Potter, was appointed to he Embassy in Bonn 
before he could see it through the press, and Professor Denys Hay of 
Edinburgh University generously took over the uncompleted work, 
though Tittle time remained for thorough revision. Reviewers have 
complained about the misprints and occasional mild contradictions in 
the volume, without making sufficient allowance for the difficulties 
under which Professor Hay worked. He maintains in his excellent 
Introduction that Colet was no more a humanist than Thomas 4 
Kempis, but fifty pages further on Mr. Hans Baron, the American 
scholar, links the same Colet with Lefévre d’Etaples as a Christian 
humanist. Similarly, in the fourth chapter, which is so outstandingly 
good, the same identical Turk, a prisoner of the Papacy, is named Jem 
on page 78 but Djem on page 94. On page 79, sixteen lines down, the 
word “or” should be “of.” These are trivial blots, but we look for 
perfection from the Cambridge University Press. 

Volume VII of the series which, owing to circumstances beyond Sir 
George Clark’s control, appears out of its due order, is equally to be 
commended for its balance and objectivity, as well as for the uniform 
excellence of the — The chapter on “The Visual Arts and Imagina- 
tive Literature” is by so great an authority as Sir Albert Richardson, 
and the following ones, on “The Enlightenment” and “Religion,” by 
Professor Cobban and Mr. R. W. Greaves respectively, both of the 
University of London, could hardly be bettered within their restricted 
limits. It falls to Mr. Greaves to deal with the Jesuits and their troubles 
in the eighteenth century. How fair and well informed he is shines on 
every page of his difficult chapter. He _ out that one of their 


most inveterate foes, Bernardo Tanucci, the Neapolitan statesman, was 


“quite a devout person, admired by St. Alphonsus Liguori,” but 
barely conceals his sympathy with the unfortunate Jesuits of Paraguay. 
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and China, so hardly used by Pombal and Pope Benedict XIV. “The 
suppression of the Jesuits,” he concludes, “was more a triumph of 
statecraft than of religion. The religious ideas of their enemies, not 
generally irreligious men, bent on making the world atheist or encyclo- 
paedistic, but Christian persons who made too much perhaps of the 
authority of the Christian prince in spiritual matters, took no root, 
whereas for example such popular devotion as that to the Sacred Heart, 
which they had encouraged and their critics condemned, became well 
established.” Equally shrewd and instructive are the same writer’s 
pages on developments in the Church of England and the coming of 
Methodism. How hard put to it the reviewers were to pick holes in 
the splendid scholarship of these volumes became obvious with the 
great pother which a writer in The Times Literary Supplement made 
about a tiny alleged mistake in Mr. C. A. Macartney’s brilliant 
chapter, “The Habsburg Dominions.” Others have regretted the 
omission of the teeming bibliographies which were a feature of the 
first Cambridge Modern History, but it may well be wondered whether 
these served the purposes of any but a handful of specialists, who have 
now at their disposal bibliographies far more detailed and satisfying 
than the omnium gatherum sponsored by the voracious Acton. This 
writer, for one, considers them well away, though, now and again, he 
found himself hankering for a few more footnote references. 

JAMES BRODRICK 


THE HEROIC OUTLOOK 


The Greek Experience, by C. M. Bowra (Weidenfeld and Nicolson 
36s). 

IR MAURICE BOWRA was a rather unorthodox choice as author 
Sor this, the first volume of Weidenfeld and Nicolson’s new 
History of Civilisation, for he is not an historian; but his published work 
on Homer, on earlier lyric and elegiac poetry, and on Sophoclean 
Tragedy reflects an enviable familiarity with the voluminous Greek 
poetry of the eighth to the fifth centuries. After a preliminary chapter 
devoted to the unifying influences of religion, the concept of liberty, 
and the Greek language, poetry, and art amongst scattered and isolated 
communities, he draws upon the literature of these three centuries to 
delineate fundamental Greek attitudes to human action, the gods, the 
olis, the notion of the good life, and their own conception of the 
terary masterpieces which they created. After a further chapter 
analysing their art and architecture, Sir Maurice discusses in a final 
section philosophy and science, here sensibly ignoring his earlier 


chronological limits to include the intellectual achievements of the 
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fourth century, which reach their zenith in Aristotle. What compels 
admiration even more than his resources of scholarship is the author's 
handling of such refractory material; avoiding the primrose path of 
chronological narrative, excluding conventional accounts of the pro- 
cesses of law, administration, and politics, he imposes on each chapter 
an architecture which limpidly reveals the dominant facets of the Greek 
mind. 

This is not, then, as has been unflatteringly suggested, “a good 
introduction” to the Greeks for babes and sucklings, comparable 
with (for example) Bonnard’s more superficial Greek Civilisation; 
but for serious students with some knowledge of Greek literature it 
provides a remarkable exercise in synthesis. As the title suggests, the 
inevitable effect of the author’s method is that he is concerned more 
with the creative minority than with the Greeks as a whole. Though 
Sir Maurice takes pains to emphasise that Greek poetry and art are 
representative of a community-culture, I take leave to doubt, whenever 
I struggle through an Aeschylean choral ode, whether a Dikaiopolis 
could take it in during the performance; and we tend to forget that 
less than one-sixth of the citizens could crowd into the theatre. Again, 
the chapter on the gods derives largely from the public utterances of 
profound poetic minds; we find little here of the superstitious practices 
of the common folk, or the ritual practices (as at Eleusis) which were 
much closer to primitive religious belief than the idealised gods of 
Greek art might suggest. Without such reservations, we may be tempted 
by nineteenth-century pietas into believing that the Greeks were a 
race superhumanly led. | 

One obvious criticism must be made which Sir Maurice will have 
foreseen. Though the Homeric poems may have been written “about 
700,” they reflect an idealised society of five hundred years earlier, 
and generalisations covering eight hundred years must be continually 
— (Imagine, by way of unfair comparison, seeking to draw 

tom authors as widely apart as Langland and Eliot some definitive 
estimate of the English p eo For example, when we read of 
war and how the Greeks “enjoyed its appalling thrills,” we remember 
that Homer himself was lamenting the diminution in manly courage, 
that Archilochus preferred to jettison his shield, that in Aristophanes 
the Athenians greet their call-up without enthusiasm. Yet it is instruc- 
tive to note how stubbornly the “heroic outlook” survives, affecting 
not merely the structure of politics by the exclusion of women from 
public life and by the pac oe absence, even in Plato, of the concept 


of forgiveness of one’s enemies, but also the individual’s ideal of the 
good life, for which health and beauty, wealth and youth were 
requisite. 

This “heroic outlook” is seen as a unifying motif up to the end of the 
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fifth century, beyond which Sir Maurice rightly declines to guide us. 
He regrets that Aristotle can look back with such repugnance on the 
acquisitive imperialism of fifth-century Athens. One suspects that in 
these post-Suez days many would side with Aristotle. It will be inter- 
esting to see if a separate volume is allotted to the Hellenistic age, in 
which a more humanitarian attitude to slaves, the peaceful regulation 
of inter-city disputes by arbitration, and the readiness of states to send 
doctors to their neighbours in times of distress are symptoms of a less 
colourful but more humane society. 

P. G. WALsH 


THE GRAIL LEGEND 


King Arthur's Avalon: The Story of Glastonbury, by Geoffrey Ashe 
(Collins 18s). 


Mi: GEOFFREY ASHE will be known to readers of THE MONTH as 
the author of a charming little essay, full of fantasy and exciting 
suggestions, entitled The Glastonbury Legend (April 1956). He has now 
written a book on the same subject—though the legend has since 
become the story—which possesses the same characteristics. 

Mr. Ashe begins his story with a reconstruction of life at pre-historic 
Glastonbury, of which he says, “‘it is not utterly absurd to call the 
village a British Venice.” He then proceeds to build up a picture of 
early British monasticism at Glastonbury, thus setting the stage for the 
introduction of Arthur, who learned to revere Our Lady in that place, 
“the first British home of the Virgin’s cult.” There follows a chapter on 
“The Celts” in which it is maintained that Celtic Christianity preserved 
“the Sense of Something Else” over and above the content of orthodox 
belief; this “Sense of Something Else” turns out to be the Holy Grail, 
which is itself identified eventually with Mary the Mother of God. The 
rest of the book is a racy account of the subsequent history of Glaston- 
bury in which the author tries to show that there was something more 
than pious fraud in the stories that Glastonbury was Avalon and that 
ine of Arimathea came there. 

‘How much of all this can we believe? Not very much, judging by 
my own reading of this period. At the same time I am prepared to be 
shown that I am wrong, if only Mr. Ashe will produce evidence and 
demonstrate it to be trustworthy. But he does not. For example, he 
tells us that the “key document” validating Glastonbury’s claim to be 
Avalon is the Life of St. Collen and its story of Gwynn ap Nudd. In 
the absence of footnotes the unwary reader would scarcely guess that 
the Life in question is first found in a sixteenth century manuscript, 
when the Glastonbury legend was already fully formed! One is inclined 
to agree with Professor Idris Foster that “it would be idle to speculate 
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on the significance of this story.”* Again, it is vital to his argument to 
show that the name Ynys-witrin (“Isle of Glass”) is found before the 
name Glaestingaburg. In support of this argument Mr. Ashe refers to a 
charter of A.D. 601 in which Ynis-witrin is said to occur. I have hunted 
for the charter in vain; none of the standard works include it; and as 
we are given no authority for this charter I cannot be expected to 
believe in its existence. Similar instances of unreliable evidence being 
invoked could be given over and over again. Equally disturbing is Mr. 
Ashe’s failure to assess the likelihood of his story against the background 
of the period. He tells us, quite categorically, that “Arthur was aWest- 
Countryman.” He may have been. But Nora Chadwick has recently 
provided powerful evidence that he was of Northern origin. And Mr. 
Ashe himself refers to the Canu Aneirin, the witness closest to Arthur’s 
time, where Arthur appears to be numbered amongst the men of the 
North, though Mr. Ashe makes no mention of this. Moreover, any 
historian of this period has to try to make some sense of Gildas and 
his testimony ; in this task we have been greatly aided by Pére Grosjean’s 
suggestion that the De excidio of Mommsen’s edition is in fact two 
works.3 It is not good enough for an author to dismiss such careful 
scholarship with the remark, “One Gildas is enough,” especially when 
the author himself speaks so cuttingly of Belloc’s accuracy. 

One could com ie a list of similar defects in Mr. Ashe’s treatment of 
the Grail legend, but sufficient has already been said to show that Mr. 
Ashe has not made the most of his quite obvious talents. He has a 
quicker, livelier imagination than most of us and he writes with 
tremendous verve, but these talents only become virtues in subordi- 
nation to the historian’s main aim, that is: to discover what happened. 

DonaLpD NICHOLL 


FRENCH PROTESTANTS 


French Protestantism and the French Revolution, by Burdette C. Poland 
(Princeton University Press: Oxford University Press 40s). 


Tz AUTHOR of this book, a Professor of History in the University 
of Nebraska, is concerned in refuting the idea that, especially at the 
time of the Revolution, the French Protestants formed a compact anti- 
monarchical body. That they should have been so regarded is under- 
standable. The first reaction of any majority when things go wrong is 
usually to blame someone else, and the “‘complot protestant’ still forms 
a convenient peg upon which to hang an exculpatory thesis. Moreover, 
the very nature of the Protestant congregations, who had suffered 
t Duanaire Finn. Part Ill. 1953. p. 204. 


2 Scottish Gaelic Studies. 1953. pp. 115-183. 
3 cf. Fritz Saxl Memorial Essays. 1957. pp. $3-76. 
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persecution at the hands of the royal power for over a century past, 
caused all would-be reformers of the ancien régime to hail them as 
confederates. They saw in them “‘model victims of royal absolutism and 
clerical intolerance, and hence joined their cause with sympathy and 
a certain amount of relish.” But this union was of short duration. It 
soon became apparent that Jacobin objectives had nothing to do with 
religious freedom, and in the end the Protestants were as diversely 
divided as any other body of opinion at that time. As Professor Poland 
puts it: “At the hands of posterity the Protestants of France have been 
victimised by persons too eager to vilify them or too anxious to praise 
them. Their histories are either libels or encomiums. The former treat 
them as diseased (or at best incongruous) members of an otherwise 
' Catholic society; the latter in over-zealously trying to rectify such 
calumnies all too often give them a distinctiveness which is not really 
theirs.”” Nor, it would appear, were they nearly so numerous as has 
| sometimes been averred. It seems probable that they constituted only 
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about a twentieth part of the population of pre-revolutionary France; 
while in 1872, the last date at which the French Government included 
religious enquiries in its national census, 468,000 Calvinists were 
reported out of a total population of thirty-six millions. And this 
following an impressive Protestant revival in the middle of the century. 

One of the recurrent weaknesses of the French Protestant body, not 
least during the eighteenth century, was the scarcity of qualified 
pastors. And this, curiously enough, was caused by the behaviour of the 
pastors under the impact of persecution. In 1685, at the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, the greater number of them left the country, and 
from safe retreats in England or the Low Countries continued to urge 
upon the suffering remnant they had left behind the duties of sub- 
} mission and good behaviour. It is interesting to note that the religion 
of that same remnant, deprived of its spiritual leaders, developed in 
many parts of the country into a purely family or even individual 
affair, and that in time it became possible to say: “Le culte de famille est 
devenu le culte de la famille.” Nor when the revolution came along did 
the later pastors behave any better: “with few exceptions,” we are 
told, “they either converted to Catholicism or fled into exile.” There 
was also a lack of support from below. The Protestants as a whole 
showed little resistance to the Cult of Reason when it was imposed 
upon them. Not only had their beliefs been undermined by the 
Pidiesaghhes and Encyclopaedists but, according to one of their leaders, 


it had been the earlier persecution which had held them together; the 
more tolerant ascendancy of Louis XVI had fatally disjointed them. 
“Persecution,” he said, “‘is less deadly a thousand times than a tolerance 
which would lull us to sleep in a fatal secularity.” It was this, and the 
consequent lack of martyrs, which made the striking difference 
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between Catholic and Protestant recovery under the Directory and 
Empire, this and the social trends which even to the present day are so 
marked a feature of Protestant life in France. 

To an English or Scottish reader the book provides a number of 
interesting historical parallels in the treatment of religious minorities. 
A comparative study, for instance, of the Church in the Desert and the 
Scottish Covenanters, or the Catholic remnant in the dark days of the 
mid-eighteenth century in England, is tempting to contemplate. 

Joun McEwen 


ETHICAL THEORY 


A Study in Ethical Theory, by D. M. Mackinnon (A. & C. Black 21s). 


ROFESSOR MACKINNON’S CHAPTERS on ethical theory are not 

meat for children. One needs, before reading them, to have 
already a fair knowledge of Utilitarians, Oxford Moralists, Kant and 
Butler—in order, it is tempting to add, to discover how little one knew 
about them after all. Indeed, it may be suspected that Bentham, Mill, 
Butler and Kant would all learn a great deal about themselves. But this 
is perhaps a fair game for an expositor: we are given what Kant, for 
example, should mean to us in the light of subsequent developments 
of thought. The author’s thought is close, intense, remorseless, and 
presents us with an analysis of inter-relations, assumptions, common 
characteristics and trends, underlying differences of starting-point, 
recurring antinomies and paradoxes. 

Writing after many years of teaching philosophy, Professor Mac- 
kinnon shows himself here as before all } a pedagogue: anxious to 
expose rather than assert; anxious that his “pupil’ should not take 
an over-simplified view, and that he should fn ll to the uttermost 
the complexities of a problem rather than that he should find any 
answers. There are no answers in this book. Indeed it would be hard 
to find many philosophical sentences which the author writes in his 
own person, and impossible to discover what he thinks himself. He 
hovers on the edge of commitment many times, and we find ourselves 
all expectant: “At last, he is going to say something.” But no: he 
slides out again into suggestiveness and we are left with a sense of 
being cheated. Above all] is this so in the final chapter, “Ethics, Meta- 
physics and Religion,” partly because it is such an exciting title, partly 
because there lurked a hope all the while that some goal would be 
reached; but we are left with the sense of being led by very devious 
paths to nowhere. 

It would be foolish to criticise the author for not writing another 
sort of book than that which he intended to write. And, of course, 
over-simplification of our estimate of any thinker is to be avoided, 
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from merely culling an outline of his thought out of some potted 
manual upwards through any other possible stages of mental laziness 
or incantibdley. But does it have to be as difficult as this? Such is the 
complexity of his subject as the author exposes it (and in a style which, 
with qualifications and modifications at every turn, reflects the in- 
tricacy and uneasiness of his thought), that a point is reached when 
clarity and decisiveness become impossible. And the author seems to 
imply—by his method rather than by any positive assertion—that this 
kind of analysis is the only legitimate activity for a philosopher. If this 
is so, then there is always something glib and charlatan Hn hilo- 
sophy, in the sense of a set of ideas that can enlighten men’s minds and 
form their judgment and action. There should be no philosophy—only 
a history of philosophy, which can play no further part but to analyse 
into indecisiveness all that philosophers have said, and bar us from 
committing ourselves to any of it. There should be no answers. Should 


ions? 
there be any questions? Joun Coventry 


DANILO DOLCI 


Danilo Dolci et la Révolution Ouverte. In Questions Actuelles (Desclée 
de Brouwer $7 frs). 


TY LITTLE BOOK consists of some ~~ gion by different writers 
of Danilo Dolci’s enterprise in Sicily, and an essay by Aldo 
Capitini, professor of philosophy in the University of Cagliari. We 
agree, to start with, that human society is in an i state, being 
governed by fear, force and greed, and that machines are replacing 
such morality as survives. A glaring example of this is said to be 
Sicily, land of pitiable poverty, banditry, carabinieri, and corrupt 
officialdom. Without drawing comparisons, we think this is fare 
a truthful picture. Dolci was born in north Italy in 1924, and refused 
to bear arms in the Second World War: “I refuse to kill”—he rather 
spoilt this intelligible idealism by adding: “especially when ordered to 
by Germany.” (Here was an illogical reintroduction of the spirit of 
nationalism which he wants to repudiate.) Having finished his studies 
in architecture, he visited Sicily and was horrified by the state of a 
country reduced to still further chaos by the Allied invasion, and still 
worse demoralised by a highly paid soldiery. He formed small 
colonies of people who were willing to swear to abstain from violence 
of any kind, to work (building houses, making roads, irrigation), and 
to live fraternally—the children of outlaws playing with the children 
of those whom those very outlaws had shot. He lived among the very 

oorest, taking the Christian faith as it were for granted, and preaching 
me example rather than word. How far, after three years, his work has 
spread, we are not told: how long it will last, and remain in its purity, 
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we cannot guess. Sicilian blood is hot: superstitions are immemorially 
deep-rooted and education too often may stop at six: we hear little of 
the clergy’s activities but much of the venality and apathy of the civil 
authorities. The account of Dolci’s work, which could be fascinating, 
seems to us quite inadequate and incoherent. We wish he had written 
it all himself, without gush or gaps. More about him is to be found in 
Professor Capitini’s essay, but this in its turn seems to be a vision of 
an earthly Utopia devoid of the spiritual principles which alone could 
bring it ek actuality. “The whole of history must be different” : 
“We demand the total transformation of power, economics and of 
nature (itself).”” Of how he thinks this can be made to happen, the only 
concrete example he offers is “India,” which has won its “inde- 
pendence” through the pacificism and hunger-strikes of Gandhi. 
Political “independence,” maybe: but does not Professor Capitini see 
that India, like all the East, is trying to construct armed and financial 
nationalisms according to the very pattern he deprecates? Does he 
attend, e.g., to Pakistan? We acknowledge that our own liberties are 
shrinking within our barbed-wire bureaucratic network: we remember 
Mgr. Benson’s and Fr. McNabb’s ideal Catholic colonies, and indeed, 
MRA, and above all the ““White Cross” in Austria, whose founder, we 
understand, was killed by Nazi order. We remember that while the 
Gospels themselves tell us to pray that God’s Kingdom may come “as 
in heaven, so on earth,” that nonetheless Our Lord asks sorrowfully 
whether, when He comes, He will find faith on the earth (Lk. 18: 8), 
and indeed assumes that when He comes there will still be weeds among 
the wheat. Italy has exhibited a quite miraculous series of heroes trying 
locally to cope with the miseries of modern society: perhaps the 
development of “secular institutes,” now canonically recognised, will 
do what the individual cannot, having stability and continuity without 
the limits within which older organisations have to operate, and being 
able to affect politics without succumbing to the temptations which 
prove too strong for the professional party-politician. 

C. C. MARTINDALE 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Popular ‘on 100 Years Ago, by Margaret Dalziel (Cohen and West 
20s). 
N SPITE of a misleading title (readers expecting to learn more about 
The Heir of Redclyffe, Guy Livingstone and oo best-sellers of the 
eighteen-fifties will be disappointed), Miss Dalziel has produced a 
valuable and stimulating book. 
Venturing on “an unexplored tract of literary history,” she has 
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investigated part of the enormous and formidable field of cheap Vic- 
torian fiction; the serial shockers, the romances of the Railway and 
Parlour Libraries, the voluptuous sensation stories of the notorious 
Reynolds (considered in his day a more popular writer than Dickens) 
and the efforts of religious societies towards “‘purified” periodicals. 

Miss Dalziel draws the conclusion that the Victorian penny dreadful 
was not nearly as ghastly as its modern equivalent, and that bookstalls 
a hundred years ago gave “no comparable impression of senseless 
violence, irredeemable ily and sheer vulgarity, such as is now created 
by displays of the poorer paper-backed novels, by many comics, and 
by many magazines.”’ In her discussion of taste and the deterioration of 
moral standards in literature Miss Dalziel is particularly concerned with 
the changed attitude to female virtue and the tendency to stupid 
violence and degraded brutality found in so much cheap modern 
fiction. This development she regards as “‘sinister,”’ and her misgivings 
will be shared by those who believe that “literature influences what we 
are, and the influence is most powerful when the reader is intellectually 
unsophisticated.” 

Miss Dalziel’s failure to link up her subject with both the popular 
drama and the major novelists of the period is perhaps unfortunate; the 
book suffers from a certain narrowness of treatment, from several 
errors (most noticeable in connection with Marryat, Gresley and 
Rymer), and from a faulty index. Nevertheless, it affords a fascinating 
glimpse into the reading of the Victorian “‘lower orders” and provides 
the necessary evidence for Miss Dalziel’s illuminating and disquieting 
comparisons between the cheap literature of today and that obs hun- 
dred years ago. 


St. Dominic, Pilgrim of Light, by G. K. Brady, preface by Cardinal 
Lercaro (Burns and Oates 18s). 
St. Bernadette Soubirous, by Mgr. F. Trochu, translated by J. Joyce, S. J. 
(Longmans 25s). : 
Mercy Unto Thousands: Mother M. C. McAuley, by Sister M. Bertrand 
. Degnan, R.S.M. (Newman Press $6.50). 
Crown of Glory, by Alden Hatch and Seamus Walshe (Heinemann 18s). 


oTH St. Dominic and St. Francis have suffered as time passed. The: 
Brvhote world knows of St. Francis, but too often sentimentalised 
out of all resemblance: too few Catholics even know anything of St. 
Dominic, while others have represented him as the persecutor of 
innocent Albigensians, the instigator of Simon de Montfort’s savageries 
and of the Spanish Inquisition with its torture-chambers. The present 
writer, as a boy, was in fact led by some novel to picture him as a red- 


headed sadist, slinking behind soldiers and executioners. Even much 
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later, we were offered the wickedly simplified contrast between the 
intellectualist and the saint of ecstatic love. We are helped by this book 
towards two great rectifications: one, concerning , neo-Mani- 
cheans, the Albigenses, whose nature and role are still travestied by too 
many authors; the other, concerning the Saint himself, who here 
comes alive in a way that no English book that we can remember has 
enabled him to do. The author’s photographs are beautiful—but then, 
— glorious subjects (like the church at Prouille) were available to 
im! 

Lourdes has been written of by a hundred authors, yet the Apparition 
inevitably and rightly eclipsed its vehicles, so to say; and for a time the 
miracles almost eclipsed the Vision, which was wrong. In this book 
Bernadette takes her proper place, which is very difficult to define. To 
the end she soantinak a peasant, perfectly suited to her environment, 
though driven half crazy by unconscionable enquirers, yet clinging 
heart-broken to the rocky cave that had been Paradise for her, and 
now to be still further shut off from the life which, to our lower sense, 
seems natural to her, within that convent etiquette (so relentless in 
France !): it regulated even her years of suffering in the white infirmary. 
Yet these were what proved her deeper education. Alternately exhib- 
ited as the showpiece of the house, and snubbed when almost at her 
last gasp, she retained her personality: the girl whom the very 
memory of her vision could so transfigure as to convert the hardest 
sceptic to tears and faith, could also say to the commercial traveller 
showing her sample after sample of silk: “Our Lady didn’t apply to 
your firm for her dresses!” All the secondary personages step aside, to 
leave us with Our Lady Immaculate and her chosen servant, Bernadette. 

Vast labour has gone to writing this detailed life of the Foundress of 
the Sisters of Mercy, and we feel that the insertion of every item, grey 
no less than glittering, into the great mosaic was a work of love. To the 
ordinary reader perhaps the earlier years of struggle—when Mary 
Catherine McAuley found even her faith assaulted—will be the more 
interesting: its is perhaps hard to see why a new Congregation should 
have been formed when the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul 
(and the Irish Sisters of Charity) already existed. It took long, however, 
for Catherine McAuley to realise that she was founding a Congrega- 
tion, or convents, at all. It is by now obvious that i work was 
providential: may her Sisters never forget her ideal of working from 
the very bottom of society, which is so very seldom reached even by 
the most self-sacrificing. 

We do not as a rule care for biographies of living men, especially of 
those spiritually prominent. However, it is right that the Faithful 
should know at me in sober outline the career of their Sovereign 


Pontiff, and this is provided by this book, though in a style somewhat 
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too journalistic for our taste. Purely interior experiences, however, 
ought, we think, to be regarded as private. The photographs are 
admirable, but that which refers to the Holy Father’s speech at 
Budapest is really a view of the Palermo Park at Buenos Aires during 
the Eucharistic Congress there. 


The Book of Miracles, by Zsolt Aradi (Longmans 18s 6d). 


T IS HARD to assess the value of this book, so vast is the field covered 
[by its research. Old and New Testament miracles, fraudulent 
miracles, abnormal mental conditions up to possession, telepathy and 
allied phenomena, mysticism and much more are dealt with, but, as 
was inevitable in a book of 300 pages, inadequately, and even here and 
there inaccurately, though the author never shirks offering a “natural” 
explanation of an event if one seems called for. Thus while recording 
the absurdities of Mr. Blanshard about Fatima, he should have guarded 
against “embroideries,” ¢.g., saying that on 13 October, the sun 
appeared “in a clear blue sky”: it was seen “through a hole in the 
aa: the children were not “led to a kettle of boiling water,” but 
told they would be boiled in oil: not “each” of the multitude present 
at the solar phenomenon saw the same thing, and some saw nothing: 
the spring in the Cova did not “‘begin to flow” but had to be dug dee 
for, and indeed rock had to be blasted away till it could be mae | 
The history of Mélanie (of La Salette) was deplorable, and her death 
especially sad. She was found dead in the room into which some days 
before she had locked herself. This is not meant to reproach the author 
for tackling this vast subject, especially as his principles are excellent 
and his bibliography extensive—so vast, indeed, that he can hardly 
have assimilated all of it or have judged of the value of what he quotes: 
thus one cannot adduce the Breviary “lessons” as evidence. But he has 
done us the service of recalling that a “miracle” may be indistinguish- 
able from a “portent” unless all the circumstances are attended to; and 
that holiness need not be incompatible with nervous and even mental 
sickness. 


The Louvre, by Germain Bazin. Translated from the French by M. I. 
Martin (Thames and Hudson 28s). 


HIS HANDSOME BOOK, and remarkably cheap at the price, is, 
i its author—the Conservateur en chef du Musée du Louvre— 
says in his foreword, intended to be primarily a work of reference. 
In the first eighty-five pages the reader is given a history of the Louvre 
itself, and of the royal collections of pictures and other objets d’art 
which it has at various times contained. This is followed by one 
hundred full-page colour reproductions of, for the most part, famous 
pictures, each one accompanied by an informatory note relating to 
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the subject and when it was Fee and, not least interesting, its 


various owners and the prices they paid for it. Lastly, in order to give 
“a further taste of the incredible richness and variety of the collection,” 
we are given 239 smaller (about eight to a page) reproductions in 
monochrome of pictures dating from the thirteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries. 

To anyone who did not know the picture, the description referring 
to Courbet’s “The Artist’s Studio,” on p. 276, might well prove 
puzzling, as it names a number of characters as being represented on 
the canvas who quite evidently are not there. It is only by comparing 
the plate with the monochrome reproduction on p. 312 that one sees 
that, owing to the length of the original, only the centre section has 
been included in the colour version. A footnote in explanation here 
would have been useful. There are also proof-reading slips on pp. 200 
and 234. 


tones or Bread? A Study of Christ’s Temptations, by Gerald Vann, O.P. 
and P. K. Meagher, O.P. (Collins 12s 6d). 


NE of the key-meditations in the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
O: that on “Two Standards, the one of Christ, our sovereign 
Leader and Lord: the other of Lucifer, the mortal enemy of human 
nature.” The purpose of the meditation is to obtain “ . . . knowledge 
of the deceits of the wicked chieftain, and help to guard against them; 
and knowledge of the true life which our Sovereign and true Leader 
points out, and grace to imitate Him.” 

This book by two Dominicans provides the ideal development of 
this meditation. It is thus a practical instruction in that difficult but 
highly important aspect of spirituality which is called the Discernment 
of spirits. Further, it gives us an insight into the meaning of meditation 
on the Gospels—how prayerful study of the sight and sound of Our 
Lord nourishes the Christian life by imparting an interior knowledge 
of the Christ who was “tempted in all things alike as we are, without 
sin.” The purpose of all Christian endeavour is the gradual transforma- 
tion of the mind of the believer into the mind of Christ. Here we are 
shown how this transfiguration can be accomplished in our conflict 
with ourselves and the devil’s promptings. And this is the measure of 
the book’s success. 


Triptych. Three Plays by the Earl of Bessborough (Heinemann 255). 


= PLAYS might benefit much by competent production on 
the stage, but Lord Bessborough’s saints and soldiers tend to be 
overdrawn and to mouth lengthy speeches culled from undigested 
charters so that the book is not easy to read. The author would do 
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well to study the dialogues of André Obey and Henri Ghéon before 
embarking upon any more historical plays. The characters of 
Christopher Fry seem to be the only characters of flesh and blood of 
the ueloel period which the English stage has seen for many years. 
The book is beautifully produced, but Richard the Saint, Simon the 
Martyr and Edward the King deserved better dramatic treatment than 
they received in “Like Stars Appearing,” the first straight play ever 
performed at Glyndebourne, “The Noon is Night,” which tells of the 
conflict between Simon de Montfort and Hénry II, and “Darker the 
Sky,” which tells of Edward I’s efforts to conquer Scotland and to 
instruct his son in the ways in which he should walk. The wrapper is 
attractive, but surely the blurb errs in suggesting that these plays will 
fill a gap between Shakespeare’s King John and Marlowe's Edward II. 
“O, what a falling off was there!” 


Crusader Castles, by Robin Fedden and John Thompson (John Murray 
18s). 

I THE IMAGINATION of many, the Crusades have been romantically 

idealised: for others, they have been turned into a memorial of cruel 
fanaticism. This book keeps closely to the Crusaders’ castles; yet, in the 
brilliant Introduction, our imagination is again, and rightly, stirred by 
the thought that “these men in carapace of mail produced in the very 
business of living, like coral insects, cell on cell of stone.” An excellent 
map shows how the castles were built from the Gulf of Aqaba by way 
of Petra to the coast-line and by either side of Jordan to that cluster of 
monuments around and north of Tiberias, and on till another accumu- 
lation of fortresses is found when the coast turns west and passes above 
Cyprus (where are left names all too familiar today). It is not only the 
almost Cyclopean masonry of the fortifications that astounds us, but 
the sheer ingenuity of the disposition of parts, and the beauty, exterior 
and interior, of a castle like Krak of the Knights—if indeed, in its 
wonderful preservation, it does not transcend the rest. Here at least 
the author’s sentiments, so firmly controlled by his chosen task, are set 
free. He cannot believe, as he stands amid the emptiness and silence, 
that so mighty a life is stilled. The plans of the castles are clearly 
drawn, and it is almost impossible to distract our eyes from the 


photos taken alike from land and air. 


The Beda Book. An Anthology (Sands 16s). 


tT who have enjoyed the hospitality of the Rector and students 
of the Beda College in Rome will welcome the appearance of this 


book. “Viator” gives us a splendid appreciation of the Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
Duchemin, who has been rector of the college for over twenty-five 
years: in it he quotes Dr. Schut, who hailed the rector as “holy, but not 
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too holy; healthy, but not too healthy; and learned, but not too 
learned.’ He never showed himself impatient of the spiritual diffi- 
culties of others, he suffered fools gladly, and he had sympathy with the 
bodily infirmities of others! Mgr. Duchemin himself answers the 
—_ “What is the Beda?” in the introductory essay, and the rest of 

e book consists of reprints from the Beda Review, ranging from 
historical essays by Sir John O’Connell and Douglas Carter to con- 
versation stories by A. J. Cridge and Charles Runge. “An Act of 
Faith,” by Michael Hollings gives a wonderful picture of Mass in 
the Piazza of St. Peter’s and the Papal Blessing Urbi et Orbi; and 
Michael Crowdy’s “Visit to Loreto” stands out in the memory from 
this store of good things. This is a most satisfying bedside book. 


An Approach to Shakespeare, by D. A. Traversi (Sands 8s 6d). 


T IS NEARLY TWENTY YEARS since Mr. Traversi made his name as a 
| ect critic with An Approach to Shakespeare, now issued for 
the English market in a revised and enlarged edition, which the author 
describes as “to all intents and purposes a new work.” In its first 
edition it was one of those books whose actual readership had been out 
of all proportion to the numbers of copies circulating; and it is natural 
to ask: has Mr. Traversi fulfilled his promise by developing into the 
Shakespearian master? Perhaps the answer must be that only another 
twenty years will tell. J. F. Danby, for example, has helped him to 
modify his views on Antony and Cleopatra, though basically he still 
affirms the position and the approach of Wilson Knight. One agrees 
that there is that in the play to lend colour to two such disparate 
interpretations, but can these views be reconciled while one or the 
other of them remains as the basis? Bradley’s essay still stands unrivalled; 
and (we hasten to add) this transition Approach remains a “must” 
jargon, opacity and all. May we take as a pointer to his future develop- 
ment this admission of the author’s: “There is nothing exclusively or 
magically revealing in concentration upon verbal quality, which can, 
indeed, only illuminate in so far as it seeks completion in a compre- 
hensive interpretation of the dramatic action considered in all its 
various elements”’? 


Roman Imperial Civilisation, by Harold Mattingly (Arnold 35s). 


A: TER the “second foundation” of Rome by Augustus, the Empire 
in the West totteringly stood for five hundred years. For much 
of this period no literary evidence, or at best mere compendious 
chronicle, assists historical evaluation; accordingly the publishers 
acted shrewdly in asking Mr. Mattingly to write this ilieaen for 
besides being an acknowledged authority on the Empire, he is one 
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of the few professional numismatists—and on coins so much depends. 
The outcome is a solid, scholarly survey, with especially useful 
chapters on the Army and the Civil Service. The work is rather 
repetitive, and at times a little pedestrian, especially in the con- 
ventional assessments of Roman literature, exemplified by equally 
conventional quotation. But there is a laudable attempt to trace the 
development of Christianity in Roman society, and to modify Gibbon’s 
stricture that the fall of the West was “the triumph of barbarism and 
religion.” 

Since Gibbon’s analysis of Rome’s fall (“The stupendous fabric 
yielded to the pressure of its own weight”) many suggested solutions 
have been advanced. Mr. Mattingly, in discussing some of these (but 
not, unfortunately, Professor Walbank’s recent Marxian interpreta- 
tion), urges a more positive approach, emphasising that the Eastern 
Empire endured for another thousand years. As we survey the political 
anarchy — in the third century (during which thirty Emperors 
were proclaimed, not counting the Gallic pretenders!): the financial 
disasters culminating in Diocletian’s rigid bureaucracy, which by 
excessive taxation alienated provincial support: the decline in military 
discipline and the political activities of the armies: the pressure of the 
barbarian hordes first on the Rhine, then on the Danube, and the lack 
of Roman manpower to defend these frontiers—all this leads one to 
suspect, with Gibbon, that for the Western Empire the question 
should be more appropriately framed. How did it endure so tong? 


St. Paul, by Claude Tresmontant, translated by Donald Attwater, 
St. Augustine, by Henri Marrou, translated by P. Hepburne- 
Scott, Master Eckhart, by Jeanne Ancelet-Hustache, translated 
by Hilda Graef, Buddha and Buddhism, by Maurice Percheron, 
translated by E. Stapelton (Longmans 6s each). 


Een should be an extremely valuable series. M. Tresmontant 
laces St. Paul firmly in his environment and then shows him 
teaching—not his own doctrine, but simply that of Christ—following 
him from the day of his conversion to the developed mysticism of his 
Epistles. The Knox version is used: we cannot imagine why that 
version always says “I am Jesus whom Saul persecutes’’ instead of 
“whom thou persecutest.”” This does not affect the excellent treatment 
of the two great topics in St. Paul’s preaching—the relation between 
Church and Synagogue and the formation of Christ’s Mystical Body. 
Mr. E. Hill has translated St. Augustine’s texts into faultless English, 
but could not of course reproduce their assonances—at times the Latin 
almost sings itself. Neither the great problems (predestination and 
Pelagianism) nor the saint’s limitations or exaggerations are shirked. 
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The true Augustine is struggling back today through the barbed wires 
of Augustinianism. Special value is given to the book on Eckhart by 
the new translation i the selected passages by Miss Hilda Graef, expert 
in Middle High German. Eckhart, we feel, was both rigidly orthodox 
but wished to startle the somnolent; it is difficult, but rewarding, to 
make our way to the centre of his labyrinthine thought. Should the 
Buddha be called a “‘man of wisdom” at all? We hold that he assumed 
that life is “pain”; and showed that pain was due to “desire.’’ Get rid 
of desire, and you find yourself in “bliss.” To philosophical questions 
he refused all answer. The rest is legend, and then incredible compli- 
cations of and deviations from the simple method of the Buddha, 
from which his active benevolence was already a deviation. No one 
denies that many-branching Buddhism is full of thought, but this is not 
due to its founder, but to the re-introduction of Brahmanism and other 
systems. 


The Shakespearean Ciphers Examined, by William and Elizabeth 
Friedman (Cambridge University Press, 25s). 


Ms AND MRS. FRIEDMAN are professional cipher experts who have 
both held important positions in the United States Government 
service as cryptologists. They start their discussion with a survey of 
early ciphers and cipher methods and proceed to give a critical 
examination of many of the messages alleged to be enciphered in the 
works of Shakespeare. Later chapters investigate the possibility of the 
Baconian biliteral cipher having been introduced into the earlier 
printed editions. The authority with which the Friedmans undertake 
their investigations and the sympathy with which they treat their less 
professional counterparts make this a fascinating book with a wide 
field of interest. 


The Chester Mystery Plays, edited by Maurice Hussey (Heinemann 
7s 6d). 
M: HUSSEY has rendered good service by producing this 
modernised version of the superb Chester Mystery Plays based 
on the Early English Text Society edition. The plays ring true in their 
simple eloquence, and the episodes of Abraham and Isaac and Noah 
and the Flood are outstanding examples of dramatic power. It has been 
rumoured that Mr. Hussey wished to perform the same good office for 
the York Mystery Plays, but was prevented because the Anglican 
Canons of York Minster owned the copyright. Can such things be? 
When will the law of copyright in this case cease to bind? 
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Further Paradoxes 
HENRI DE LUBAC 


A book of short pensées and aphorisms typical of the author’s deep 
and penetrating thought. A reviewer in The Times Literary Supple- 
ment said of the French edition: “‘The tone of this little book can 
perhaps be attributed to the delicate balance which it holds in 
preserving a rooted sense of freedom.” Further Paradoxes. will 
prove an excellent introduction to modern French spiritual thought 
—at its bravest and most modest. 15s. net 


Sermons for the Seasons 


The Sunday Sermons 
of the Great Fathers 


MARTIN F. TOAL 


Vol. 1. For the First Sunday in Advent to Quinquagesima. 
Library Edition 30s. net. Pocket Edition 16s. 6d. net. 


Vol. 2. From the First Sunday of Lent to the Sunday after 
Ascension. Library Edition 36s. net. Pocket Edition 17s. 6d. net. 


Principality and Polity 


Aquinas and The Rise of State Theory in the West 
THOMAS GILBY 


In the course of the 13th century St. Thomas Aquinas contributed 
a good deal, almost incidentally, to the building up of political 
studies seizes the moment when the political theory of the West was 
being formed. From this period date the great Gothic cathedrals, 
the old universities, the English Common Law and Parliamentary 
institutions; then also under Edward I the Realm of England was 
consolidated. Without over-simplifying the historical complexities 
of the time this book isolates the significant movements: at work as 
they converged in St. Thomas. Yet it looks back to his times 
without losing sight of the purpose of suggesting principles that 
bear on our present and future social and political health. 30s. net 
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